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So writes our client, Pittsfield 
Poultry Farms Company of Pittsfield, 
Maine, which operates the largest 
commercial poultry plant in the coun- 
try devoted to the breeding of Barred 
and White Rocks. 


Marketing day-old chicks by mail 
is practically a new industry. It has 
splendid possibilities, as is evidenced 
by the phenomenal growth of Pitts- 
field sales which we have accom- 
plished in four years. 





But sales is not our point of em- 
phasis here. It is the permanent 








15,620 chicks sold in 1910 
30,605 chicks sold in 1911 
82,768 chicks sold in 1912 
110,650 chicks sold in 1913 
300,000 chicks sold in 1914 * 
* Season not quite closed, but estimated figures very conservative. 
**And this year we have turned down orders and returned money for at 
least as many chicks as we shall be able to ship.’’ 


this house has accomplished these 


N. W. AYER & SON 


Philadelphia 
New York Boston Chicago 


character of consumer following 
that has been built up—the creat- 
ing of a definite demand for a “‘trade- 
marked” product—Pittsfield 
Poultry. 


Pittsfield stock is thoroughbred— 
the task was to instill into the poultry 
buyer the necessity of buying pure- 
bred stock—to keep replenishing his 
pens with it every year and to invest 
in Pittsheld to insure quality. The 
thoroughbred advertising service of 








(This is Advertisement Number Forty-one of a Series.) 
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Back to the Farm— 
or the Farmer 


Up goes Mr. Farmer’s in- 
come another notch 
mendous harvest is 

Don’t miss the big fact that 
it’s the increase in a man’s in- 
come which starts him buying. 

The “tight wad” nine times 
in ten is the man who has 
gotten used to his income or 
worse than one who finds his 
curtailed. 

The man with more to 
spend this year than last or 
the year before or for ten 
years back—such a man is 
open to suggestions for great- 
er comfort and better living. 


a tre- 
assured. 


* * * 


And the way to reach such 
men is through the medium 
whose advice and suggestion 
has helped to bring him his 
extra money. 

Standard Farm Papers are 
seasoned, long established pe- 
riodicals which center their 
attention upon the problems of 
a given section or branch of 
Farming. 

Standard Farm Papers not 
only are strongly edited to-day 


—now that the farmer proves 
a prosperous prospect—but 
have been strongly edited for 
decades past. They are old 
friends of the farmer, not new 
found acquaintances. 

That is why many of the 
Standard Farm Papers are 
subscribed for by one out of 
every two or three possible 
readers. 


TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Pennsylvania Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
weer Farmer 
rogressive Farmer 
Papers Missouri Farmer 
of The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 
The Farmer, St, Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 


are 
Farm 


Known 
Value 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Tlerbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
119 W. Madison St, 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago, 
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HowRiker-Hegeman Is Generating 
Power for Rapid Expansion 


Authorized Interview by Charles W. Hurd with 


H. S. Collins 


Vice-President of the Riker-Hegeman Corporation, New York, etc. 


“TT takes from three to five 

years under ordinary condi- 
tions to make a capable drug 
man. In order to grow and ex- 
tend our stores, we must produce 
capable men in a year or a year 
and a half. And we are going to 
do it,’ Mr. Collins told Printers’ 
Ink the other day. A controlling 
interest in the Riker-Hegeman 
Corporation, it will be remem- 
bered, was acquired a few months 
ago by George J. Whelan and his 
associates in the United Cigar 
Stores Company. Mr. Collins, 
who was vice-president and sales 
executive in that organization, 
went over into the drug corpora- 
tion to build up its sales force on 
the lines of the United success. 

The United has more than 900 
stores, scattered through practi- 
cally all the States. The Riker- 
Hegeman chain of ninety-three 
stores only reaches at this time 
from New England and New York 
State down to Philadelphia and 
Harrisburg, but it is on its way 
across the country, and its .busi- 
ness already amounts to half as 
much as the United business. It 
is a bigger possibility. 

“The whole question,” said Mr. 
Collins, “is one of developing 
men. We cannot afford to wait 
for the men to develop them- 
selves. We need them now. The 
young men come out of the school 
of pharmacy registered pharma- 
cists. But they have not been 
taught selling. Many have not 
the temperament or natural dis- 
position for selling. They have 
to be taught. If they have the 


good fortune to get in with the 
right men in their first jobs, they 
will become capable salesmen in a 
comparatively short time, say, 
three years or so. If they get in 
with the wrong men, it will take 
them longer. Some of them will 


“never learn. 


“We have got to take these 
young men who come to us and 
those who are already with us 
and bring them into line with the 
best selling standards, so as to 
make the most of our present 
stores and also extend the sys- 
tem as fast as possible. We have 
got to shorten the period of their 
education by bringing all of the 
requisite knowledge and experi- 
ence to them and making it a 
matter of duty and necessity for 
them to acquire it.” 


HOW HE WENT ABOUT IT 


It will keenly interest adver- 
tising men to see how Mr. Collins 
went about this task. He had 
been training a retail sales force 
to sell virtually one product, to- 
bacco, to one sex, men. The 
new problem was to sell a va- 
riety of goods to both sexes. 
He had been dealing with cigar 
store salesmen. His new subjects 
were professional men. 

“Human nature is pretty much 
the same, wherever you find it,” 
said Mr. Collins. “I have not 
discovered any new problems or 
any conditions fundamentally dif- 
ferent from those brought out by 
our experience in the United 
Cigar Stores. Everything is on a 
bigger scale, but the things to 


Table of Contents on page 110 
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do, the kind of things to do, and 


the ways to go about getting 
them done, are essentially the 
same.” 


NO NEW PROBLEMS 

When Mr. Collins took hold of 
the new proposition, he naturally 
got out at once on the territory 
to get acquainted with the men 
and the conditions. He called on 
all the stores and saw the man- 
agers and the heads of depart- 
ments in the stores. He talked 
over neighborhood conditions 
and the new forward policy of 


the organization. He had the 
managers afterwards, from time 
to time, in his office. Things 


turned out much as he had ex- 
pected to find them—the organi- 
zation was a very good organiza- 
tion as organizations go, business 
was drifting its way, the outlook 
was excellent. All that was 
needed was alittle better per- 
spective, a shearing off of the in- 
essentials, more concentration on 
the important things and a gen- 
eral forward movement of. all 
hands together. 

The first fruit of this brief pre- 
liminary study of men and mate- 
rials was a manual on “Riker 
Drug Store Service.” It was put 
into the hands of every member 
of the organization to read and 
to absorb. 

SELLING THE IDEA TO FORCE 

“The first thing for a Riker 
representative to get firmly fixed 
in his mind, where it will become 
a part of his living and breathing 
self,” says the manual, “is the 
‘Riker Idea,’ which, boiled down 
to light words, is ‘The Best Re- 
tail Drug Store Service in the 
World.’ 

“The first principle of the 
‘Riker Idea,” it continues, “is 
that every transaction in a Riker 
store must be completely satisfac- 
tory to a customer. There will 
be no compromise, no quibble— 
right or wrong, the customer is 
right. Cost what it may in 
money, cost what it may in the 
personal feeling or dignity of the 
representative, the customer is 
right. Our representatives must 


go to the farthest extreme to ad- 
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just each difficulty to the cus- 
tomer’s complete _ satisfaction. 
Plenty of tact will adjust any dif- 
ficulty ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred. If the ‘hundredth’ case 
ever comes up with you, call the 
store manager or the district 
manager.” 

Two pages are picked out for 
special emphasis and set in large 
type. 

‘Above all things— 

“Each customer entering a 
Riker store or coming up to a 
counter must be met with a look 
of welcome; the customer’s pres- 
ence must be acknowledged, 

‘Each customer served in a 
Riker store must be sincerely 
thanked; the phrase ‘Thank you,’ 
or ‘Many thanks,’ must be used; 
the words must be said with sin- 


cerity and to the customer, not 
at him.” ; 
And “The Last Word” in the 


manual is as follows: 

“Do not quibble or question 
when a customer brings back a 
Riker package and says the con- 
tents were not satisfactory. 

“Hand out the purchase price 
promptly and as willingly and 
graciously as you do when you 
sell it. 

“Living up to our guarantee 1s 
our salvation and your salvation. 
Do not misrepresent us. We ad- 
vertise as follows: ‘If a Riker 
preparation fails to satisfy you 
bring back the empty package and 
get your money.’ 

“We mean just that and when 
you hesitate or question it, you are 
creating a doubt in the mind of 
the customer as to our honesty. 

“Regardless of any other con- 
sideration—The Customer Must 

Satisfied.” 

TOLD EXACTLY WHAT TO DO 


There is much more in thé 
manual along this line, definite in- 
junctions as to what to do and 
what not to do, and the reasons 
for both. Customers are not to 
have their mispronunciations cor- 
rected. Employees are to be cour- 
teous and dignified towards each 
other. Co-operation in the store 
and in the organization is to pre- 
vail. The elementary duties of 
knowing the stock and prices and 
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erybodys 
agazine 


Everybody’s always contains 
entertaining, clean fiction by the 
leading writers of the day. 


In every issue also, it pub- 
lishes timely articles on important 
topics. This is one of the reasons 
why Everybody’s secures serious 
consideration in the home beyond 
what entertainment alone could 
secure. 


And because Everybody’s does 
carry weight in the home it has 
a particularly strong value as an 
advertising medium. 


Everybody’s with its guaran- 
teed average monthly net circula- 
tion of 600,000 has more influence 
and is a better medium to-day 
than it has ever been. 


The Ridgway Company 
New York 
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watching the advertising from 
day to day are not, of course, 
neglected. 

With the manual out, the next 
important thing was to get the 
sales force to read it and digest 
it. Mr. Collins devised three ways 
to accomplish this. 


PERSONAL CONTACT WITH 
MANAGERS 


First in importance was the per- 
sonal contact. He could not meet 
personally the thousand and 
more salespeople in the organiza- 
tion, but he could meet the dis- 
trict and store heads and start the 
impulse. These meetings are 
among the most important things 
he does. The regular meetings 
take place weekly. But every 
morning he has six or seven of 
the managers and sometimes de- 
partment heads in his office to talk 
over the service ideal and its 
attainment through co-operation. 
This is the important thing to 


master, he continually urges. 
When they become thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the 


“Riker Idea,” it will be easy to 
accomplish the other things. 

In his eyes, the store manager 
is not merely a task master and 
speeder-up, but a leader and 
teacher. 

“If the manager of a store will 
do all he can towards building up 
the men under him,” says the 
manual, “he will do much toward 
maintaining good service and in- 
creasing the business of the store. 
...A store manager who can 
produce competent men for build- 
ing his business is much more 
valuable than the man who can 
just hold down the job of man- 
aging a store. A good store man- 
ager will do all he can to help 
each man under him, help by 
pointing out his weak points and 
suggesting how to overcome them. 
Help by encouraging each man 
by recognizing good work, help 
by reporting good work to the 
district manager or those in 
charge. 

“The company has great need 
of every man that can be pro- 
duced in its stores, and no other 
person can do so much toward 
building men as the store man- 
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ager. When you can_ produce 
men competent to run stores you 
are competent to run_ several 
stores; always remember that.” 

The second way of reaching the 
salespeople is by means of a 
house-organ, The Riker Record. 
It is a very good example of what 
a house-organ of the sort ought 
to be, newsy. colloquial, full of 
personal matter, inspirational, 
educational. “Courtesy and Eff- 
ciency for the Promotion of Good 
Service” is its motto, and the in- 
junction and suggestion to co- 
operate stare out of every page. 
It is a paper to be read and 
studied. 


LETTERS THAT WERE READ 


The third way of reaching the 
force for the purpose of generat- 
ing power is through the weekly 
form letters Mr. Collins sends out 
to every employee. He started 
these back in March and he will 
keep them going until there are 
unmistakable signs that The Riker 
Record will do their work. They 
repeat in one way or another 
what is already in the manual and 
the Record; that is the intention. 
There is an important thought 
here. Printers’ INK carried, 
some time ago, an editorial on 
the wisdom of sticking to one 
selling point and showed how 
many of the most successful ad- 
vertisers, the late C. W. Post 
among them, had won their suc- 
cess largely through endless repe- 
tition. It is easier to drive home 
two or three points than half a 
dozen; it is easier to get one 
point remembered than it is two 
or three. 

Mr. Collins’ theme is almost al- 
ways the same, however dis- 
guised it may be: Service. Co- 
operation for Service. Courtesy 
as Service. Service and Its Re- 
sults. Service and Opportunity. 
Take the letter of May 6th: 

If I talked to you in a hundred 
letters, I could not give you any real 
idea of how badly we aced to have you 
grow. We need you as you are but we 
are actually starving for you, and hun- 
dreds of others, who are growing. The 
only way you can grow is to keep do- 
ing it a little better all the time. “It” 
is merely taking promptly, pleasantly 
and politely the money that people 
bring into your store to leave there. 
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1. To first recognize the fact that 
advertising, to be efficient, must de- 
serve the full confidence and respect 
of the public, and, therefore, to decline 
to give service to any advertiser whose 
publicity would bring discredit on the 
printed word. 

2. To recognize that it is bad 
practice to unwarrantably disturb the 
relations between a client and an agent 
who is faithfully and efficiently serving 
such client. 

3. To permit no lowering of maxi- 
mum service through accepting any 
new client whose business is in direct 
competition with that of a present 
client without the full knowledge of 
both parties, 

4. To avoid unfair competition, 


able basis of ‘‘one-price-for-all’’ and 
determine that the minimum charge 
for service be the full commission al- 
lowed to recognized agencies, and that 
no rebates, discounts, or variations of 
any kind be made, except those regu- 
larly allowed for cash payment, and 
such special discounts as may be gene- 
rally announced and available to all. 

2 5. Toconserve advertising expend- 
itures by making investigation in ad- 
vance of all conditions surrounding a 
contemplated campaign, by counseling 
delay where preliminary work must 
first be accomplished, and by using 
every etiort to establish the right rela- 
tion and co-operation between adver- 
tising and selling forces. 


250 Fifth Ave, 


resolve to carry into practice the equit- - 





Standards of Practice for 
Advertising Agents 


(Adopted at the Toronto Convention) 


This is the basis and the only basis upon which 
this agency has done business since it started: 


6. To avoid, in the preparation of 
copy, exaggerated statements and to 
discountenance any wilful misrep- 
resentation of either merchandise or 
values. 

7. To recommend to all advertis- 
ing mediums the maintenance of 
equable and uniform rates to all 
advertisers alike and the maintenance 
of uniform rates, terms and discounts 
to all recognized agents alike. 

8. To require exact information as 
to the volume of circulation of any 
medium used and specific detail as to 
the distribution of this circulation, 
both territorially and as to class of 
readers. In figuring the value of a 
medium to regard information as to 
the method of obtaining this circula- 
tion and the care in auditing this 
circulation as an essential considera- 
tion in estimating its worth. 

9. To discountenance the issuance 
of agency house organs soliciting 
or containing paid advertising from 
owners of space. 

10. To insure continued progress 
toward better professional standards, 
through the appointment of a stand- 
ard of agency practice committee, to 
whom all suggestions shall be re- 
ferred during the coming year, and 
who shall report their recommenda- 
tions at the next annual convention. 

11. To co-operate heartily with 
each division of advertising in its 
effort to establish better standards of 
practice. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN 


New York 
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Suppose you had to travel around and 
ask people to buy your wares! Think 
what a cinch you’ve got! People are 
constantly coming to you with money! 

The very Jeast you can do is to make 
it easier and pleasanter to give the 
money to you than to anyone else. Do 
that and you can’t stop growing with 
this company. 


Here is another letter that 
shows how Mr. Collins rings the 
changes on the one theme, with- 
out tiresome iteration: 


A look, a smile and a word from you 
to the customer immediately opens up a 
flow of good feeling from that customer 
to you. The customer is grateful that 
you recognized him, he is appreciative 
of the chance to hand you money; think 
of that. 

Women are more appreciative of good 
service than men, because women are 
not used to it, they rarely find it in the 
shops. Riker representatives have an 
opportunity to make this the most talked 
of retail business in America. 

With people talking favorably about 
this business, it can be built into the 
greatest retail institution in the world. 
It depends entirely upon how each 
representative serves each customer, just 
that and nothing more. 


And the same thought from 
another angle; a little more sug- 
gestion about results and what 
they mean to individuals: 


The fastest growing thing in the world 
is a retail business that people are 
talking favorably about. When service 
in a retail business is bad, people talk 
about it and the business stagnates, fails 
to grow. When service is good, so good 
that people will talk about how good it 
is, that business is galvanized into life. 
It grows, it grows faster and faster; it 
piles up like a great snowball, every- 
body in it grows, each growing represen- 
tative of the business thrives, gets ahead, 
becomes a more and more important part 
of the business. 

Now you determine right now that 
you are going to do your part toward 
making “Riker’s” that kind of an institu- 
tion. You might be four times as good 
a drug store man as you are, but if you 
were with a house that wasn’t going to 
grow you couldn’t get very far yourself. 
You represent a house that is going to 
be the biggest thing of the kind in the 
world 


Mr. Collins’ first letter to the 
organization struck almost a 
comradely note: 

I have recently become associated with 
the management of “Riker’s’’; in effect, 
a fellow-worker with you in this enter- 
prise. It will be my privilege to say 
something to you from time to time, 
necessarily by letter. I would much 
prefer to talk face to face, but this is 
not possible in a business of this size. 
However, I hope we will come to know 
each other very well by letter. 

Perhaps it will be worth something 
to you, it may even mean a good deal 
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to you, to know that there is someone 
up in the front office in ‘Riker’s’” who 
is there to think of you, one who knows 
that ‘“‘Riker’s” cannot grow big unless 
you grow, too. 

I’m not going to hand you a fine line 
of conversation nor make_ you any 
promises, but I feel that I can help 
you. I know how hard it is to meet the 
public daily and grow constantly in 
the estimation and good will of the 
public, so you see I know the dif- 
ficulties of your position. 

I shall try in these letters to tell you 
how most of these difficulties may be 
overcome. 


SERVICE TO MAKE TALK 


Here is another letter that 
voices Mr. Collins’ profound con- 
viction that service counts most: 

The first thing that must be ac- 
complished in order to get this busi- 
ness on a basis where it can be built 
into the biggest retail enterprise in the 
world, is to make the public talk about 
how good the service is they get in 
Riker stores. 

Each Riker representative must serve 
each customer so promptly, politely and 
satisfactorily that each customer_ will 
become a Riker booster. If Riker 
service is better than any other drug- 
store service, people will talk about it. 
People appreciate good service more 
than anything else. People will walk 
blocks out of their way and pay more 
money for the same article to the man 
who serves them promptly, pleasantly 
and correctly. 

Calculate every move with the idea 
in mind that you are going to make a 
Riker booster out of each customer. 


The Riker Record recently 
printed a postcard from an un- 
known Englishman who wrote 
back from London to express his 
appreciation of the unusually civil 
attention he had received in a 
New York Riker store. Other 
patrons nearer home have done 
the same thing. The system is 
working. 

Where the writer of the letter 
is known, Mr. Collins writes a 
personal acknowledgment. And 
he does not fail to write also a 
personal letter of commendation 
to the salesman mentioned, if his 
name is known, or if it is not, 
then to the store. Mr. Collins 
lays much stress on the import- 
ance of doing this. It was sys- 
tematically, though none the less 
humanly, done in the United or- 
ganization. The envelopes con- 
taining the. letters were distin- 
guished by their color, which 
enabled the associates of the 
obliging salesman to be aware of 
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The Value of Excess Circulation 


Excess circulation is an item of importance 
_ to advertisers. It is equivalent to giving 
| _ them so much free advertising. 











Needlecraft’s monthly excess circulation 
output over its regular guarantee of 
750,000 is an item of importance to you. 
There is hardly a month’s issue of Needle- 
craft but that the excess circulation offers 
this added advantage. The excess over 
our guarantee sometimes exceeds 250,000 
- copies an issue. 








You know what magazines of 250,000 
circulation charge per line for space. 
Figure what they would charge for a fifty, 
a hundred or a two hundred line adver- 
tisement. The sum will represent the 
money that advertisers gain who use space 


in Needlecraft. 


_ Since Needlecraft gives advertisers more 
circulation than they pay for, isn’t this in 
itself sufficient reason why it would pay 
_ them to give Needlecraft a considerable 
part of their advertising each month. 





NEEDLECRAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


1 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Mgr., 1 Madison Ave., New York 
JOHN GRANT, Western Mer., 30 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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the fact that the management had 
commended him. 

It is not Mr. Collins’ idea, how- 
ever, that Riker-Hegeman should 
wait for the public to move of its 
own accord in passing upon the 
nature of the service. It is im- 
portant for the company to feel 
the public’s pulse. The company 
should not brag of its manners, 
nor should it ask for compliments 
or angle for them. But it can ad- 
vertise in a dignified way its 
aspiration to give good service 
and invite the co-operation of the 
public in uncovering weak spots 
that may thereby be strengthened. 
And it does this by leaving a pile 
of complaint cards at the cash- 
ier's cage and inviting the public 
to use them. 


MANAGER VISITS COMPLAINANTS 


There is a special correspond- 
ence department to take care of 
these complaints, but, in addition, 
the district manager gets right out 
and pays a personal visit to each 
complainant at his or her address. 
The district manager, mind you, 
who is in charge of several stores, 
makes this his particular business. 
He does not leave it to a subordi- 
nate. This satisfying of custom- 
ers is recognized as a man’s size 
job, and it saves time and money 
to have it done right. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is a rare oppor- 
tunity for getting to the patron 
with a pleasant and pointed talk 
on Riker and the Riker Idea. 

It is somewhat of a task, after 

all, helping the young man, whose 
ideas have been focused on what 
seemed to him a_ professional 
career, adjust them to a commer- 
cial one. And some of the men, 
even the best of them, get dis- 
couraged at times. For these there 
is this bit of philosophy in the 
weekly letter: 
_ If life looks like a difficult proposi- 
tion to you it is because you are not 
“boss of the job; you have not taken 
hold of life and determined to live it 
yourself. Probably you let things run 
you instead of you running things. 

Maybe you don’t know exactly when 
or where or how to take hold of life. 
The time for you to take hold of it is 
now, the place is right where you are 
standing and the how is to serve the 
next customer so promptly and satis- 
factorily that he will sheers be a 
customer of your store. 
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Keep right on doing that without 
exception and you will see that life is 
not a difficult proposition. You will 
see the way to success broaden out, 
you will have a wider outlook, you will 
feel that you are actually living and 
you will be able to see the progress 
you are making. 


TEACHING HOW TO TEACH 
And this letter goes deeper yet: 


This business is waiting to be built. 
We are obliged to stop and generate 
some power. Power in this business 
is men who know how. Power is men 
who can represent this company as it 
really is, men who can actually be the 
company in any situation that comes 
up. 

Pe can’t bring men into this busi- 
ness who have made success in other 
business. We’ve got to build our repre- 
sentatives up right in our stores; the 
big positions can be filled only by m 
who graduate up into them from hehien 
the counter. 

This business can be built only by 
men who understand and can express 
the Riker Idea of drug store service so 
well that they can teach other men to 
teach still more men how to represent 
this company correctly. You can af- 
ford to give all you’ve got in the way 
of intelligent thought to this proposi- 
tion. 


Recently one of the clerks 
wrote an anonymous communica- 
tion to the Riker Record com- 
plaining of the long hours and 
what he said was inadequate pay. 
Mr. Collins’ reply, given here in 
part, is worth reading: 


Certainly every man has the choos- 
ing of his line of work and no one 
should go into the drug business if 
he feels the hours are too long or the 
work too hard. 

When a man finds the work too 
trying, he ought to quit at once and find 
work more in harmony with his ideas. 
I do say that quarreling with one’s 
job is the most tiring thing in this 
world. ; 

All a man can reasonably ask for in 
this world is the opportunity to get 
ahead, and Riker’s does offer the best 
opportunity for men to grow, because 
this business is going to be built faster 
than any other drug-store business in 
the world, but it can be built only as 
fast as men can be built who are capa- 
ble of building it. : . 

My twenty-two years of retail busi- 
ness experience has been too short a 
period in which to see a man get ahead 
through “pull,” and I have tried to 
“pull” some fellows along myself. | 
I would like to say that there is a 
lot of satisfaction to be found in hon- 
estly putting oneself into each trans- 
action with the determination to make 
the customer a friend of the Company, 
a friend of the store, and a friend of 
yours. Satisfaction is nourishing. It 
builds up the system like a tonic. 

If a man cannot find some _ recrea- 
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Copyright 1914 Charles Scribner's Sons 


Drawn by Angus MacDonall 


“The front door opened, Penfontenyan and the child passed through and I was all alone in an 
inhospitable world.” 


Kipling’s is Scribner 


August 
is mighty good Kipling. You will want to read it even if you don’t 
owna motor car. Put the August Scribner in that “week end bag.” 
August is the 25th Annual Fiction Number of Scribner's. It is typical of a most intelligently 


up-to-date and thoroughly wholesome magazine. It is sold on a non-returnable basis. The 
circulation is having a normal healthy increase. 


Writes 


Roosevelt i= Scribner 


August 
about his journey “Through the Highland Wilderness of 
Western Brazil.” 


Photograph by Kermit Roosevelt Copyright 1914 Charles Scribner's Sons 


“It was strange to see these big motor vans out in the wilderness where there was not a settler, ¢ 
lore Roosevelt. 








tion or joy in his work, he has got 
the wrong slant on life and he does 
not belong in a Riker store. It is 
actually true that a resolution to be 
cheerful and pleasant and smile in 
spite of everything, does, lift much of 
the burden off one’s shoulders and bring 
relief and refreshment to tired nerves. 

To be at odds with one’s work; to be 
unhappy on the job; to be unable to 
make one’s own sunshine as one goes 
along, is certain to result in sickness 
and despair. Happiness is a by-product 
of good work. 

As to money, a man cannot grow in 
this business without growing in value, 
and for many years to come this com- 
pany is going to need growing men 
more than the men will need the money. 

Mr. Collins, like Mr. Whelan 
and his brothers and many of his 
associates, stafted at the bottom 
in the cigar business and came all 
the way up. He is prescribing for 
others the medicine he took him- 
self. 

These, in brief, are the sales 
methods he has applied to the 
present Riker-Hegeman organiza- 
tion, exceedingly simple but char- 
acterized by the last word in par- 
ticularity. 

Are these methods that have suc- 
ceeded so well with the United 
Cigar Store salesmen sound when 
they are brought over to the 
Riker-Hegeman force? Is_ all 
this care and preparation worth 
while? Does it pay? 

The May sales of Riker-Hege- 
man show an increase over a year 
ago of close to 20 per cent, which 
is practically the same as_ the 
April sales, the largest in the his- 
tory of the company. The com- 
pany is counting on increasing the 
number of its stores from 93 to 
110 by January. 

Livingston, Advertising Mana- 
ger “ Town & Country 

John H. Livingston, Jr., who for the 


last four years has been with Town & 
Country, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager. Mr. Livingston was con 
nected with oe advertising department 
of Country Life in America, both in 
this country and abroad, for eight years 
previous to his present connection. 


Bailey-Heming- 
ton 


W. G. Fowler, formerly of the 
Fowler-Simpson Company, Cleveland, 
and more recently with Ewing & Miles, 
Inc., and the Hamilton Press, New 
York, is now associated with the Bailey- 
Hemington Advertising Agency, Cleve 
land, as secretary. 


Fowler Joins 
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“Tnside” Discounts Which 
Hurt Business 


What Has Led the Victor Talking 
Machine Company to Prohibit 
Discounts tt Employees and 
Stockholders—Ford Motor Com- 
pany Has Taken the Same Action 
—Others to Follow 


LONG with the increasing 
sentiment against the quan- 
tity discount has come a feeling 
that the granting of “inside” dis- 
counts to employees, stockhold- 
ers, etc., is likewise a danger to 
fair-trade principles. Especially 
among concerns which try to 
maintain resale prices, it is com- 
ing to be recognized that any vari- 
ation from the principle of treat- 
ing every buyer exactly alike as 
regards price is a mistake in 
policy. 

That the situation has become 
acute in some quarters may be 
surmised from a new ruling just 
announced by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, to the effect 
that henceforth “Not an officer, di- 
rector or stockholder of the Vic- 
tor company can secure a Victor 
or a record at less than full list 
royalty.” Simultaneously with the 
announcement of this ruling, 
which is declared to “conserve 
the real interests of our distribu- 
tors and dealers,” there has gone 
forth from the general offices of 
the company at Camden a notice 
to all wholesalers and retailers 
handling Victor goods that reads 
as follows: “We shall construe it 
a violation of our license agree- 
ment if any discounts whatever 
from the full license royalty upon 
Victor machines, records or other 
patented appurtenances are given 
to any member of your firm, offi- 
cer, director or stockholder of a 
corporation, or employee of 
either.” 


WHY VICTOR CHANGED ITS POLICY 


Formerly the Victor company 
did not raise any objections to 
the trade giving complimentary 
discount to legitimate employees, 
and the Victor company followed 
this practice with the 6,000 work- 
men in its manufacturing plant. 





















































































The circumstances which led to 
the present radical change of pol- 
icy may be not without signifi- 
cance for advertisers and manu- 
facturers who are marketing spe- 
cialties- of wide popular appeal. 
It has all come about from the 


fact that various department 
stores throughout the country 
took advantage of the Victor 


company’s leniency in this regard 
to inaugurate what practically 
amounted to a cut-price campaign. 
The offer of a ten per cent dis- 
count was made openly in the pay 
envelopes of all the department- 
store employees, and the possibili- 
ties of this wholesale shaving of 
prices—there being 50,000 depart- 
ment-store employees in New 
York City alone—aroused the Vic- 
tor company to action. 

The matter would be serious 
enough if the loss to manufac- 
turers and distributors through 
the advantage taken of the ten 
per cent discount were confined to 
legitimate employees and the rela- 
tives that they might endeavor to 
favor openly or surreptitiously. 
However, manufacturers who 
have studied the situation say 
that it has a yet more serious 
side in that employees have been 
tempted in not a few instances to 
split the discount with compara- 
tive strangers who desire to pur- 
chase the goods and who contract 
to buy them through an employee 
in order to save a fraction of the 
list price—say five per cent, while 
the employee retains five per cent 
for conducting the transaction. 

The Ford Motor Car Company 
is another concern which some 
time ago, as the result of its ex- 
perience, announced a rigid policy 
with respect to the observance of 
list prices by those inside the busi- 
ness. In speaking of the matter 
a few weeks ago, Alfred Lucking, 
of the Ford company, said: 
“From the beginning of its busi- 
ness Ford cars have been sold at 
a uniform price to everybody 
alike, and the Ford company has 
done all that it could to prevent 
certain favored ones among the 
public from getting the advantage 
over others in the matter of re- 
duced prices. I might say that 
under the strict construction of 
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that rule one of the early stock- 
holders, who undertook to favor 
a friend, was compelled to pay 
the difference out of his own 
pocket. One price to all is fair- 
est to the public in general, and 
particularly to the man without a 
pull, If one man gets advantage 
it is bound to come out of others, 
out of those least able to bear it.” 

A number of manufacturers 
whose custom it is to allow a 
discount of ten per cent from 
list on the individual purchases of 
persons engaged in handling their 
line make it a practice to keep a 
very careful record of the goods 
sold to each individual or deliv- 
ered to any given address and 
utilize other check systems to pre- 
vent suspicious duplication of 
purchases. Naturally, however, 
there is no known system that will 
absolutely safeguard a firm from 
being imposed upon if the discount 
is allowed. Manufacturers ‘who 
elect to wipe out the , discount 
privilege may be prepared for 
some dissatisfaction if for no 
other reason than that so many 
mercantile establishments allow 
such discounts. Managers of de- 
partment stores, for example, al- 
low discounts to all employees on 
the theory that it conserves the 
time and energy of the salespeople 
by enabling them to supply all 
their wants under the one roof, 
instead of rushing out at the lunch 
hour to make purchases elsewhere. 
But the merchant has his own 
troubles with the abuse of the 
confidential discount—for exam- 
ple, the liberties taken in many 
instances under the ten per cent 
discount allowed to dressmakers. 


Northwest Farm Paper Re- 
organization 


In order to concentrate editorial ef- 
fort to the individual States, a consoli- 
dation of Northwestern farm papers has 
been effected, the name of the corpora- 
tion being the Northwest Farm Press 
Company. The new company, which is 
capitalized at $100,000, has combined 
The Ranch, of Seattle, with the Pacific 
Coast Dairyman, under the new name 
of the Washington Farmer, and_ the 
Oregon Agriculturist with the Rural 
Northwest. under the name of the 
Oregon Farmer. The Idaho farming 
interests will be taken care of by a new 
publication at Boise, known as_ the 
Idaho Farmer. 
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mALIFORNIA’S Great Exposition 


Celebrating the Opening of the Panama Canal 
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On New Year's Day, 1915, the Panama Canal will be 
opened to the world. The seas of East and West will be 
unit 


M 








This advertisement appeared in the July 
fourth issue of The Saturday Evening Post 
NE of the biggest, if not the biggest, illustra- 
tive assignment of the year is the making of 
the drawings of the San Diego Pan-American 
Exposition. 


It required, first, a rare gift in the artist—the ability 
to transmit in black and white the atmosphere 
and sunshine of the South, the soft richness of 
Spanish Mission architecture, and the floral beauty 
which nature alone has given to California. 
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No word picture can do this in any space. 
Three thousand miles separated our studios from 
our subject. 


There was only just enough time to complete the 
work before the first issues went to press. 


We accepted the assignment with considerable 
pride, because the standard set by the Exposition 
was, “The best the land affords is none too good.” 
The artist in our organization best fitted to do the 
work went to San Diego. 


Recently a dozen finished drawings were exhibited 
by the Williams & Cunnyngham agency under 
whose direction the Exposition publicity is being 
prepared. 


They have been buyers of the highest grade art 
work for a dozen years. 


The verdict in their own words “By far the most 
wonderful group of illustrations which we have 
ever encountered in our entire experience.” 


Your requirements may not be as stupendous, but 
they are just as important to you and your standards 
are just as high. 
The way your advertising message is illustrated 
may spell the difference between success and 
failure in your campaign. 
Ideas emanating from this organization have been 
the backbone of many successes. 
We are glad to discuss these things with you here, 
or in your Office. 

If you will give us a statemeni: of your require- 
RA ments we will be pleased to submit our ideas in 
KS typewritten form, without obligation on your 

part, or in sketch form at @ nominal charge. 


Write for our booklets and printed matter. 
CHARLES DANIEL FREY COMPANY 


CAdvertising (e)/ llustrations 


MONROE BUILDING CHICAGO 
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-  Father’s Problem 


—the right school for his boy—or girl. And 
a great help in making the right choice is the 
Educational Department of Good Housekeeping. 
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No, not just a list of schools that advertise but 
a complete and comprehensive catalogue of about 
= 400 that we are willing to stand back of and give 
= a guarantee on—the never failing Good House- 
keeping moneyback guarantee. 





The Educational Depart- 
ment, after investigating 
over 1,000 schools and 
camps, has arranged rec- 
ords of those endorsed in 
ready reference form in 
a book of 72 pages. 






















At a glance are given, 
courses, tuition, denom- 
ination, entrance require- 
ments, recreations, total 
expenses, and the other 
facts that you must 
know before trusting 
Fourth Edition the care of your child to 
a school. 











Just another  character- 
istic service for Good 
Housekeeping readers 
that gives them  confi- 
dence and faith in the 
advertisements accepted. 





Price Distinctive service to 
Fifty Cen Good Housekeeping — 
readers produces the dis- = 

tinctive service to Good = 
Housekeeping advertis- 
ers. 











The Educational Register sent to any address in 
the U. S. or Canada on receipt of 50c. (stamps 
accepted). 


Educational Department 


Good Housekeeping 


agazine 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Words the Public Wants 


The French Invasion in Copy That 
Is Difficult to Explain—Why the 
Old Familiar Words Prove the 
Best Sales Producers—Impor- 
tance of Giving People Some- 
thing They Recognize 


By F. R. Feland 


O the young man just begin- 

ning to earn real money as 
a copy writer no shock is quite 
so disconcerting as the discovery 
that his pet words and phrases 
that have an original twist are 
gently but invariably cut out of 
his copy, the wound made sur- 
gically clean and the gap filled 
by hackneyed and smooth-worn 
words. 

It is, indeed, discouraging to 
wade into a thesaurus (pro- 
nounced by the office-boy, theo- 
saurus) and fish out a word like 
“eupeptic’ and later have your 
copy returned with “good diges- 
tion” standing in its stead. But 
after a few months of experiences 
like this one, the knowledge is 
acquired that there is a strictly 
limited advertising vocabulary, an 
exclusive set of words that may 
be used, and that membership of 
this circle by a new word is to 
be gained only at great pains and 
as a reward of constant endeavor. 

Shakespeare is credited with 
having used 15,000 different 
words. Mr. Choate is said to have 
used about 11,000 and John Mil- 
ton is not far from third on the 
list of English writers with 8,000. 


THE ORTHODOX ADVERTISING VO- 
CABULARY 


The orthodox vocabulary of ad- 
vertising consists of little more 
than two thousand words, if we 
except such words as Texaco, Nat- 
co, Necco, Arco, Nabisco, Ge- 
nasco, Delco, and several thousand 
other trade-mark names exquisite- 
ly and ingeniously wrought from 
the initial letters or syllables of 
corporate names. Even this esti- 
mate will include the commendable 
and educational coinages that in- 
form the public that Eclat is pro- 
nounced Eek-lah, Yvette should 
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soothe the ears as Ee-vet, Djer- 
Kiss be spoken Dear-Kiss, and 
that the only safe declamation of 
Riz la + is Ree Lah Kroy. 

Incidentally it may be observed 
that the introduction of French 
names—even of entire announce- 
ments made in  French—into 
American advertising is  signifi- 
cant, although what it is signifi- 
cant of is still a mystery. 

Car-cards reek with French 
words. A_ glove advertisement 
uses the expression La Niege, and 
tactfully informs the English- 
speaking trolley-riders that this 
is French for snow, thus convey- 
ing the subtle taunt that the 
French have made a very dis- 
creditable effort in this case at 
least. 

A Fifth Avenue modiste an- 
nounces a removal entirely in the 
French language; Jolin Wana- 
maker’s advertisements in the 
New York Herald all have cap- 
tions in French and have had for 
some time; the Redfern corset ad- 
vertisements salute us with a 
whole paragraph of French; nu- 
merous advertisements for femi- 
nine apparel are full of it; names 
like Bel-Bon and Bien-Jolie are 
quite the usual thing, and a the- 
atre programme with a generous 
sprinkling of French words in its 
advertising crops up even in a 
Bronx movie-house. A new dance- 
hall in New York opens under 
the title of La Vie de Danse, 
and if this can, by any stretch 
of French idiom, mean anything 
in particular, then by my filets 
mignons au haricots verts I must 
brush up on my Berlitz. 


SANENESS OF RESTRICTED VOCABU- 
LARY 


This tendency is not without 
its counterpart on the other side. 
There is now, or was about a 
year ago, in Paris, near Place de 
la Opera and the Boulevarde des 
Capucines, an enormous _ sign 
reading in English “High Life 
Tailor.” If you wonder what 
the Parisians think of this sign, 
remember that New York has its 
Grande Maison de Blanc. 

But enough of this French in- 
vasion, let some better man ex- 
plain it. This article will pro- 
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ceed by discussing discursively on 
English words in advertising. 
The restricted vocabulary of ad- 
vertising words is justly due to 
a sound principle. Many readers 
drift unconsciously into the read- 
ing of an advertisement, attracted 
by something that interests them, 
and it is injudicious to startle 
them by any unfamiliar word or 
unusual turning of a phrase into 
the realization that they are actu- 
ally reading an advertisement. 
Once, in company with another 
advertising man, I conducted a 
diligent and practically fruitless 
search for the Person Who Reads 
Advertisements. Did you ever 
look for this person? If you want 
your faith jarred, try it. Begin 
with your wife. Aside from a 
purely personal interest in your 
business, she will confess that she 
rarely reads an advertisement 
through. Next ask some of your 
acquaintances, your family doctor, 
if you indulge in such a luxury. 
From my personal investigations 
it appears that not one doctor in 
ten ever reads advertisements. 
You will find it much the same. 
Then ask two or three neighbors, 
a train acquaintance, a cousin, a 
cook or a customer, only be sure 
that none you interview is direct- 
ly connected with the business. 
You will decide that the man who 
reads advertisements is as myth- 
ical a character as Guy of Gis- 
bourne, as difficult to locate in 
ordinary life as a subway motor- 
man or a musical-comedy barber. 
But this is not the case. Nearly 
all advertisement reading is done 
subconsciously. Folks simply 
don’t remember having read ad- 
vertisements. They take no firmly 
fixed account of having been in- 
fluenced by one. The art of mak- 
ing words into advertising sen- 
tences is, by the very nature of 
the job, the art that conceals art. 
Once get your verbiage admired 
and your point is Jost. Involve 
your sentence in the slightest and 
you send your reader tracking 
back, looking for the antecedent, 
like an automobilist walking back 
the road looking for a dropped 
wrench. The trip is spoiled. 


The concentration with which 


one reads an article is far deeper 
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than the interest expended upon 
the merits of tobacco or a lubri- 
cating oil. 

Printers’ INK recently repro- 
duced an advertisement for Edge- 
worth Tobacco with a comment 
upon its success. The advertise- 
ment was headed “The Man with 
15 Pipes and What He Said.” 
Observe that in nine words no 
word appears with more than five 
letters in it. “Pipes,” the longest 
word, contains exactly five letters 
and is the key-word to the adver- . 
tisement., 

Another advertisement that, in 
the opinion of at least one other 
man besides the one who wrote 
it, was the best in several fort- 
nights, was headed, “Give Me a 
Quart of Oil.” Not a word longer 
than five letters, The text starts, 
“The garage man comes out”— 
still simple words of five or six 
letters. 

You have read them before you 
know it, and before you know it 
you are reading an advertisement; 
inertia is overcome and if some 
word not too foreign to the 
thought does not trip you, you 
read straight through to the con- 
clusion. ie 


CONFUSION AND SOME REASONS 


FOR IT 


When a reader stumbles over a 
word-arrangement he sometimes 
takes another footing and pro- 
ceeds, but more frequently his at- 
tention strays and his eyes seek 
safer paths. Yet how often does 
one find one of these verbal cal- 
trops in his way. A _ favorite 
place to conceal them is in the 
display line, scientifically placed 
three-tenths of the distance from 
the ‘top of the advertisement to 
the bottom. Suppose you are read- 
ing furnace copy, for instance. 
Have you ever encountered a sen- 
tence that, if the wording had run 
straight along, all in the same size 
type, would have read like this? 

“A warm house is a comfort to 
every member of the family and 
to guests as well. The man who 
installs a Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Heetwell Pat. Aug. 12, 1902, Pat. 
Jul. 6, 1910, Other Pats. Pending 
Heating Apparatus Guaranteed in 
his cellar can depend on health 


























as well as comfort during the 
long, cold winter. Etc., Etc., Etc.” 

But precious few readers ever 
get as far as the probably excel- 
lent subject-matter which “etc.” 
stands for. The main idea is 
split in two by a display line, in- 
terrupted by a slogan and dis- 
turbed by such other typical dis- 
play-line concomitants as the in- 
formation that the spelling and 
lettering is copyrighted. The 
reader is thoroughly confused, and 
confusion is the thing we wish 
upon our enemies, military and 
commercial, not upon the people 
whom we are trying to induce to 
buy. 

A man’s statement that his copy 
bears the stamp of his person- 
ality means, in an alarming num- 
ber of cases, that it reflects a 
certain style of writing that this 
man affects. Style is all right. 
There can be a great many dif- 
ferent kinds of advertising style, 
but they should be advertising 
style and not a cultivated style 
adapted to the uses of advertising. 

Even a close adherence to col- 
lege English is not commendable. 
Our language is full of words 
with an etymological meaning 
quite different from the idea they 
now convey. Consider the word 
“anticipate.” There are authori- 
ties who will tell you that to an- 
ticipate an occurrence can correct- 
ly mean but one thing, That is to 
forestall the event, to act ahead 
of it. Thus, if you anticipate an 
election, you take office before the 
election has actually been held. 
Now ask your stenographer what 
anticipate means and she will, in 
all probability, tell you that it 
means to look forward to some- 
thing. She may go farther, she 
may give an example, she may say 
that she anticipates receiving a 
raise in salary the first of July, 
or that she anticipates having a 
good time on her vacation, but she 
will certainly have. very definite 
ideas what it is to anticipate. 

The Standard Dictionary gives 
this last definition of anticipate 
first. Usage has brought this 
about. So far at least as adver- 
tising is concerned, popular usage 
can make a word correct in any 
sense. 
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It is a question whether or not 
the word “delicious” can ever be 
overworked in food advertising. 
It has certainly been set into type 
and printed often enough to wear 
down those letters until they print 
much less distinctly than their fel- 
lows in the font. But almost any 
words that you offer in its place 
come tardy off. “Palate-pleasing” 
won't do it. It’s been tried. When 
you stop and reflect that the one 
appeal in food advertising that 
stands above all the others is 
flavor—the idea that this stuff 
really tastes good, that the way 
to sell food is to make some- 
body’s mouth drip with desire to 
taste it, what are you going to 
do without “delicious”? It’s the 
one word. Any attempt to sup- 
plant it fails, just as any attempt 
to describe a flavor falls down. 
You can discuss a flavor, qualify 
it with honeyed adjectives, com- 
pare it and extoll it, but when 
you come down to small space 
you resort to delicious or delight- 
ful or something not quite so 
good, 

Try writing an engine adver- 
tisement without talking of power 
and efficiency. It can be done, 
but somehow the copy will not 
sound just right. 

Or take tire copy. It would be 
nothing less than an affront to 
automobile users to try to get 
them to read a tire advertisement 
that did not talk about mileage, 
fabric and tread. 


REASONS WHY MANY ADS ARE SIM- 
ILAR 


Five or six years ago Porosknit 
struck the well-known new note 
in underwear advertising. Men 
and boys were shown in athletic 
poses, boxing, fencing, playing 
tennis and doing other vigorous 
acts in Porosknit Underwear. 

To-day it would seem that when- 
ever any one contemplates men’s 
underwear advertising, the athletic 
pose is about the only thing that 
is adequate. 

This is no advertiser’s fault. 
The public simply got used to see- 
ing underwear advertising in that 
form, and didn’t care about a 
change, just as to Southwestern- 
ers, a black pill is a cathartic. 
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The medicine company that tried 
to sell a white, gray or pink laxa- 
tive tablet simply couldn’t do it. 
To this day in the “cracker” dis- 
trict of the South a doctor who 
prescribes a liver tonic that isn’t 
black is apt to shatter the conti- 
dence of his patient and have his 
medicine thrown away. 

A shoe manufacturer who want- 
ed to get a stronger line of copy 
asked his agency to prepare for 
him a series of advertisements 
that would not contain the words 
fit, feel, style or wear. 

Several good men tried their 
hand. Some mighty good copy 
was written under this handicap, 
but it was handicap copy and it 
sounded like it. Common sense 
wouldn’t permit it to be O. K’d. 

No rule on the use of words in 
advertising can be adopted as ab- 
solute. Good advertisements and 
good letters have been written that 
broke entirely away from tradi- 
tion, but the advertiser who wants 
to play safe is justifiably right in 
wanting to stick to good old ad- 
vertising English. 

It would seem that words in 
advertising are like jokes in mu- 
sical comedy. For a new joke 
to get on the stage it must have 
been printed and reprinted often 
enough to assure the producer 
that it is a dependable laugh-get- 
ter that will win applause by force 
of habit. 

This will apply pretty generally 
to copy. Let your words be the 
old reliable words that your pub- 
lic is accustomed to see in that 
connection. Your idea cannot be 
too strong or too original. It 
may even be expressed in a totally 
néw and different way, but if you 
want it to take hold, you can’t 
go wrong in using safe and sane 
words as a vehicle for your ex- 
pression. 


‘ . “cf 099 
Colver with “Boys’ Life 
The Boy Scouts of America an 
nouncé from the national headquarters 
in New York the appointment of Fred- 
eric L. Colver as business manager of 
Boys’ Life, the Boy Scouts’ official 
monthly magazine. 

Mr. Colver, who has just resigned his 
ey orig with Lippincott’s Magazine, 
has been connected with Leslie’s Month- 
ly, The American Magazine, the New 


York Times, and other interests. 
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Appeal to 
Special Classes in Office 
‘Selling’ Campaign 


HE fact that on the first an- 

niversary of its completion, 
the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company’s 34-story building in 
Cincinnati was slightly over 75 
i cent filled is attributed by 
Capt. M. J. McIntyre, manager 
of the building, almost entirely to 
the consistent and continuous ad- 
vertising in local newspapers. He 
points out that while the structure 
is by far the largest in the city, 
the extent to which rental space 
has been taken up within this 
comparatively short time would be 
remarkably gratifying even for a 
much smaller building, 

The newspaper copy used for 
the Union Central building places 
especial emphasis on the prestige 
which goes with quarters in the 
building, and calls attention to 
other desirable features, including 
its fireproof construction, central 
location, excellent elevator serv- 
ice, and so forth. Each adver- 
tisement in the campaign carries 
a cut of the building, and a floor 
plan of a conveniently arranged 
suite, with arguments on its spe- 
cial advantages for members of 
a certain profession or line of 
business. 

The campaign will be continued 
indefinitely, it is understood, as 
there is always a certain amount 
of unoccupied space in a large 
building; and it will at least be 
kept up until practically all of 
the building has been occupied. 


Changes in South Bend Watch 
Company 


George E. Potter, for several years 
sales and advertising manager of the 
South Bend Watch Company, has re 
signed his position to go into the watch 
business for himself. His brother, E. L. 
Potter, who has been manager of the 
promotion department of the South Bend 
Watch Company, also resigns to join 
him in the new venture. 

Hereafter Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 
will handle the advertising of the South 
Bend Watch Company. L. Fleming will 
be sales manager, and Fred Cook, who 
has resigned from his position with 
the N. T. MacMillan Company, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, will be in the promotion 
department. 
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Why are 97% of the subscribers to AMERICAN 
MACHINIST located in Real machine shops 
where actual machine shop work is done and 





where machine tools are used P 


Why are the men in these machine shops who 
are actually responsible for production, cost 
cutting, labor saving results, the real influential 
buying units whether they sign the purchase 
check or not P 


Why are the sub-getting efforts of the AMER- 
ICAN MACHINIST Subscription Depart ment 
(Mail order and Field Salesmen) limited strictly 
to subscriptions from real buying units? 


Why are the efforts of 45 Field Salesmen and a 
large mail order department constantly exerted 
to ‘‘Find the Buyers”’ in all of the machine shops 
new and old of North America? 


Why does the AMERICAN MACHINIST 
subscription list furnish to Machine Tool ad- 
vertisers an ever growing list of buyers—an 
ever widening market P 


Hill Publishing Co., 505 Pearl St., NewYork 


Also publishers of the Engineering & Mining Journal, 
Engineering News, Power and Coal Age 
All members of the A. B. C. 
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W hat a Week End 
Trip Showed About 
MUNSEY'’S MAGAZINE 










: 





promi nent a dvertising man, recent ] 

A going to Atlantic City, 8 opped 

the newsstand in th Pennsylvani 
Station one Saturday m ning It wa 
the date of issue of MUNSEY’S MAG 
AZINE and a gre stack of MUNSEY’S stood 
on the counter. 
On the trip he read the complete novel b 
Sir Gilbert Parker. 
That evening, after dinner, he sauntere d 
through the foyer of the Hotel Marl 
borough-Blenheim. At least half the gues 
were rea ding MUNSEY ‘S MAGAZINE. 
When he returned to New York 
Monday, the pile of MUNSEY’S was go 
from the newsstand don tioning t 
Agent, he found that tw h stacks had 
been sold since Saturday. 

k th rr 


will understand why 150,000 circula 


5 F 
NEW YORK 
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A National Campaign of 
“Special Sales” 


Boosting the “Hard- -to-Sell” Prod- 
uct by Staging Local Co-opera- 
tive Campaigns—A Window 
Stunt Which Made Good—How 
the Appea! Had to Be Varied to 
Reach the Southern Market 


By S. F. Melcher 
\ ORE than 70,000 electric 

laundry machines, costing 
from $50 to $85 apiece, have been 
sold, chiefly to housewives, in.less 
than eight years. This accomplish- 
ment with a hard-to-sell product 
is the result of careful study of 
local conditions and co-operation 
with the central statior. supplying 
current, or with a dealer in elec- 
trical supplies, in the staging of 
special sales. In effect, this com- 
paign of the Hurley Machine 
Company, Chicago, is a continu- 
ous educational campaign, though 
it is carried on locally in differ- 
ent cities. 

It is not a national campaign 
in the usual sense of the word. 
In the way of magazine advertis- 
ing, the Hurley Company uses 
only occasional short space in the 
women’s magazines. The Hurley 
campaign is really a national cam- 
paign of special co-operative sales 
carried on unceasingly under the 
following conditions: 


THE PLAN OF ACTION 


The country is divided into nat- 
ural sections—North, South, Mid- 
dle West and Far West—and spe- 
cial sales are carried on in one 
city in each section simultaneous- 
ly. For example, special sales are 
now being conducted in New Eng- 
land, in Washington and contigu- 
ous states, in Illinois and in Ohio. 
These sales are managed by per- 
sonal representatives of the com- 
pany in co-operation with the 
commercial departments of the lo- 
cal central stations, or electrical 
dealers, in places where the cen- 
tral stations are not in a posi- 
tion to take hold. 

The manufacturers have five of 
these personal representatives on 
the road all the time, and Vice- 
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President Neil C. Hurley often 
puts his own shoulder to the 
wheel. Only cities of over 50,000, 
generally speaking, are cam- 
paigned in this manner. During 
the year and a half that the com- 
pany has maintained this feature, 
special sales have been conducted 
in Boston, Hartford, Philadelphia, 
Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, Balti- 
more, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Denver, Ath- 
ens, Ga., Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Pittsfield, Mass., Peoria, 
Springfield, Ill., and leading Ohio 
cities. 

The sales generally last a week 
or two, but sometimes are ex- 
tended over a month as in the re- 
cent Los Angeles campaign. Thus, 
on the average, each one of the 
company’s representatives is sup- 
posed to cover two cities a month, 
or a total of ten for the five men. 

The company places a machine 
for one week’s trial in the home 
of any responsible housewife in 
any city where it is maintaining 
a special sale. If the prospect fi- 
nally decides to keep the machine, 
she has the option, either of pay- 
ing cash, or coming in on a de- 
ferred payment basis—$10 down, 
and $1 a week for the “Red” elec- 
tric, or $1.50 a week for the 
“Thor,” or $1 a week, $5 a month, 
for the electric vacuum cleaner, 
special sales for w hich are planned 
in the same fashion as for the 
washing machines. In no instance 
is the prospect asked to pay any- 
thing down for a machine until 
she has tried it out and decided to 
keep it. Where a central station 
or dealer is unwilling, or insuffi- 
ciently organized to ‘collect the 
accounts of customers. who have 
been “written” on the deferred 
payment basis, the manufacturer 
does the collecting. 

A WELL-OILED SYSTEM OF DISTRIBU- 
TION 


The Hurley Machine Company 
is represented by jobbers at im- 
portant points of distribution 
throughout the country. About 
2,500 central stations also handle 
the Hurley output, as well as a 
considerable number of electrical 
dealers and contractors. As a re- 
sult, there is not a city in the 
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United States where one of these 
special campaigns has been or will 
be held, to which the desired num- 
ber of laundry machines cannot be 
shipped within a day or two after 
receipt of the orders. In the ex- 
perience of the writer, the central 
station sales managers have freely 
acknowledged the efficacy of the 
Hurley system of distribution. 
They say that it protects them at 
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vacuum cleaners. The officials of 
the company were advised against 
establishing so elaborate a store 
simply to carry two articles, but 
results seem to have amply justi- 
fied the venture. The Chicago 
store is backed by small but snap- 
py ads three times a week in the 
local evening papers, $1, 000 being 
the monthly appropriation for this 
purpose. The New York news- 





all times from be- papers will be short- 
ing overstocked ly used in support 
with machines. " of the new New 
Your Washing Costs 1 age hog 
THE ADVERTISING Only 3c a Week 
Aer nly oc a Wee UNIQUE SALES FEA- 
These special TURE—SOLUTIONS 


sales are well sup- 
ported by appropri- 
ate newspaper and 
billboard advertis- 
ing. The central 
station or dealer 
pays for the space, 
but the company 
furnishes free post- 








OF PECULIAR 
PROBLEMS 


On the whole, the 
success of the Hur- 
ley campaign of spe- 
cial sales hinges on 
two everyday essen- 
tials: first, a strong 
selling plan backed 








ers, and newspaper by appropriate ad- 
electros, with im- ‘ ee ot vertising, local in 
prints for the cen- Sadan af enki, oot character, but na- 
tral station or deal- wringing the clothes by hand tional jn scope; sec- 
er’sname. The copy ae ond, the earnest, 
is a plain and sim- Ther enthusiastic co-op- 
ple exposition of eration of the cen- 
the low-cost and Electric Home Laundry Machine tral stations. Occa- 
labor-saving ad- engl ke dpernponggheonngl omg sionally, however, 
vantages of the your money and your clothes. You stubborn “local 
“electric? wash, ee paee aes. Tomb problems” have to 
strongly displayed. eee be solved, or novel 
The central station (YOUR NAME HERE) schemes are intro- 
also usually sends duced to stimulate 
out advertising lit- interest. 

re ee Oe For example, the 
monthly bills. The wee company stages a 
company furnishes money-washing fea- 


fliers, postcards, form letters, and 
similar matter for the purpose. 
This local advertising is almost 
invariably successful, for if the 
central station sales organization 
is lacking in follow-up efficiency, 
the manufacturer’s own represen- 
tative is always on the field to 
take care of inquiries in proper 
shape. 

The company has retail stores 
in Chicago and New York, the 
latter opened only recently. The 
Chicago store is located in the 
heart of the shopping district, and 
is devoted exclusively to the sale 
of electric washing machines and 


ture in one large-sized city after 
another. Arrangements are made 
with some local bank to furnish 
$10,000 in soiled bills the first day 
of the demonstration, $10,000 more 
the second day, and so on until the 
end of the exhibition. The show 
window of some prominent store 
is secured, and the operator 
locked up in a big iron cage, with 
a clothesline extended overhead, 
on which she hangs the bills as 
they come up clean from the 
suds. 

A big window sign makes the 
point of the exhibition: “We're 
not afraid to trust our money in 
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circulation. 


about it here. 


This tribute from Meredith 


Nicholson, Author of ““The Girl 
At The Ad Counter’’ ‘“The House of a 
Thousand Candles’’, etc., proves that reader 
interest is the cause of Collier’s increasing 


“Bealby” the H. G. Wells serial, to which Mr. 
Nicholson refers, is only one of the many features 
that now distinguish Collier’s editorial appeal. 


“Congratulations on this bully tale of Wells's 
you are running. Strikes me as not only the best 
that any periodical has had for a long time, but 
better than Wells's own best. 


People are talking 


Yours sincerely, 


, a a a 
COLLIER’S 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


MED (Vref. 


Advertising Manager 





Collier’s NET PAID cir- 
culation issue of June 20th 


146,284 


Present rate of $3.00 per line 
based on 600,000 














“MICHIGAN MEAN- 
DERINGS’’ 

by Julian Street, in Coilier’s July 
18th issue. Not since Mark Twain 
amused his generation has so enter- 
taining a traveler adventured 
through the land. Julian Street 
“*gets”’ his own America, 
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the machine; you should not be 
afraid to trust your clothes.” 
(One of the major arguments of 
all the Hurley advertising is that 
their machine washes _ clothes 
spotlessly clean without injuring 
the most delicate fabrics.) These 
demonstrations invariably draw 
large crowds, and are given lib- 
eral space in the newspapers. 


WHERE THE 


In Athens, Ga., the 
handling of a partic- 


APPEAL WAS VARIED 


clever 
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negro washerwomen, amid sur- 
roundings that are indescribably 
unsanitary. An investigation of 
the City Hall Inspector’s books 
quickly revealed records of case 
after case where contagious dis- 
ease had been spread from the 
huts of these negro washerwomen 
to the homes of their customers, 
It was high time for health 
education, and a campaign of this 
character was launched in Ath- 
ens from every possible angle. 
The central station 





ularly obstinate local 
problem by the com- 
pany and the Athens 
Railway and_ Light 
Company in co-opera- 
tion, not only resulted 
in one of the biggest 
successes in the his- 
tory of the company, 
but has also stimu- 
lated central stations 
in many other South- 
ern cities to put on 
similar campaigns. 
Hitherto, the electric 
washing machine cam- 
paign idea had been a 
frank failure in Athens, 
as in other Southern 
cities, although several ree 


The 


The Red Electric gets the 
clothes spotlessly clean 
and relieves you of all : ° 
the hard work of wash first half of the win- 
Jay. Will do your washing 
wo eeaagey week in 
utes, at a cost of 


sent a carefully selected 





Let the Red mailing list to the com- 
Electric Do Your pany, which sent out 
to this list a series of 


three letters. These 
of letters called attention 

to the existing con- 
ditions, and pointed 
out that prospects 
could secure an elec- 
tric washing machine 
from their lighting 
company for fifteen 
days’ free trial. 

An interesting cen- 
tral station window 
display also helped 
along the idea. The 


dow revealed a fur- 


attempts had been made sexseg Aa 


to break the ground. 

Finally, a careful 
analysis of these re- 
peated failures showed 
the reason why. Ex- 
actly the same talking 
points about the labor- 
saving advantages of 
electric washing over 
the old hand-washing, 


only 3c for electricity. Try 
it free for 15 days. Pay 
nothing dowr If it ‘thor 
oughly satishes you, begin 
paying for it in small weekly 
er monthly installments. 
The price is$50. Letus show 
you the Red Electric today 


(Your Name Here) 











ANOTHER PIECE 


COPY THAT BROUGHT 


BUSINESS 


OF 


nished room in a typi- 
cal Southern home, 
with an electric laun- 
dry machine at work. 
A creamy white foam 
bubbled over the 
clothes, an effect gained 
by the _ introduction 
of two bars of Ivory 
Soap into the water. 
The second half of the 


which has seemed so 
convincing to Northern or West- 
ern women, were being imposed 
on Southern women with far less 
satisfactory results. It seemed to 
have been completely forgotten 
that. the Southern white woman 
has traditions deep-rooted in her 
blood that are invulnerable to any 
arguments that involve the ques- 
tion of labor. 

However, there was one vul- 
nerable spot in their armor, as a 


careful study of local conditions. 


shortly brought out. Practically 
all of the heavy washing of South- 
ern homes is done in the huts of 





window represented 
the interior of the usual negro 
washerwoman’s hut. The walls 
were plastered with newspapers; 
the filthy washtub and bench were 


there; a pile of clothes in the 
corner, with a stuffed rat among 
them. 


This kind of advertising roused 
the white women of Athens to 
action. They began to visit the 
central station office, and to ask 
questions. In many instances, 
they requested that electric laun- 
dry machines should be sent to 
their homes on trial, in accord- 
ance with the offer described in 




















































































the letters. Thus, the campaign 
proved to be something more 
than a purely business proposi- 
tion; it also took on the character 
of a widespread local movement 
in the interest of public health. 

And the effect has been perma- 
nent. Several new homes have 
recently been erected in Athens, 
each with its laundry room: and 
electric laundry machine  in- 
stalled. For the woman of Ath- 
ens now prefers to have her wash- 
ing done in her own home, where 
she can keep an eye on the 
operation. Many other: Southern 
cities are taking up similar health 
campaigns. 

One of the live agents of the 
company, who operates in a col- 
lege town, is employing an inter- 
esting method to acquaint local 
housewives with the merits of the 
electric. He advertises that he 
will do any woman’s washing in 
her own home at so much per 
hour. He is in touch with a 
number of needy college students 
who are always glad to earn a 
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little extra money. So when he 
receives an inquiry to his adver- 
tisement, he sends a student with 
a machine to the woman’s home. 
The student runs the washer and 
the wringer, and demonstrates to 
the prospect that her family wash 
can be done this way in one- 
third the time it usually takes her 
to do it. Then he takes the ma- 
chine away. Often, however, the 
housewife sees the advantage of 
the electric and orders one for 
her own use. 

In the first year of their seven 
and one-half years of existence, 
the Hurley Machine Company 
sold 2,000 electric laundry ma- 
chines. To-day, as stated above, 
over 70,000 have been sold. The 
annual gain has been proportion- 
ately much larger in the year and 
a half that the special sales have 
been in vogue. 

The Hurley Machine Company 
started to manufacture electric 
washing machines a little over a 
year before the formation of 
what is known as the Commercial 





George LDyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 
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Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 
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Section of the National Electric 
Light Association. This organi- 
zation, with the able assistance of 
the electrical trade journals and 
of men who already had made 
their mark in other fields of 
business, has been fighting for 
several years to make central sta- 
tion men realize that they are 
inherently something more than 
mere dispensers of electric light; 
that they are merchants of every 
kind of current-consuming de- 
heat or 


vice, either of light, 

power, that can be of value in 
the home, shop, or office, or on 
the farm. 


New Chairmen of Educational 
and Vigilance Committees 


William Woodhead, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, has announced two important 
appointments as follows: 

Chairman National Educational Com- 
Pratt, of New 


mittee, Llewellyn E. 
vom. succeeding Herbert S. Houston, 
f New York. 
Chairman National Vigilance Com- 
mittee, Merle Sidener, of Indianapolis, 
succeeding Harry D. Robbins, of New 


ork. 

Mr. Pratt has been a member of the 

Educational Committee and closely as- 
sociated with Chairman Houston. His 
efficient work on this committee won 
for him the honor of succeeding Mr. 
Houston, who found it necessary to 
surrender the leadership because of the 
tremendous demands of the work on his 
time. Mr. Pratt is one of the leaders 
in the activities of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs, and is prominent in 
New York advertising. circles. 

Mr. Sidener has been selected as a 
representative of the advertising men 
of the Middle West. it being the desire 
of President Woodhead to have this 
section of the country carry its fair 
share of the association’s responsibili- 
ties. Mr. Sidener is president of the 
Sidener & Van Riper Agency in In- 
dianapolis, and president of the Ad- 
script Club of Indiana. Before enter- 
ing the advertising field he spent fifteen 
years in active newspaper work. 


McLaughlin with Advertising 
Service Company 
J. H. McLaughlin, late Western man- 
ager of the Toronto Globe and more 
recently with the Montreal Star, has 
joined the Advertising Service Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal. 


Evans a Dine of Siegfried 
Company 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting 
of The Siegfried Company, Inc., New 
York, Henry G. Evans was elected to 


the board of directors. 
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Prohibits 
Boycott of Those Who 
Sell Direct 


So -Says U. 
g. $. 
Retail 
ciation 
Defines 
Sherman 


S. Supreme Court in 
Government vs. Eastern 
Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
Decision—Justice Day 
Conspiracy within the 
Law 


Special Washington Correspondence 
DVERTISERS, manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers who sell 

goods direct to ultimate con- 
sumers and at the same time sup- 
ply, or offer to supply, goods to 
retailers cannot be subjected to a 
retaliatory campaign wherein the 
retailers circulate among them- 
selves information as to the prac- 
tices of any offending manufac- 
turer or wholesaler with the idea 
of bringing about concerted ac- 
tion to withhold the patronage of 
retailers from houses that thus 
incur their displeasure. This is 
the mandate of the United States 
Supreme Court in an important 
opinion just handed down which 
says in effect that retailers who 
thus strike back at mail-order 
houses or other interests that sell 
direct to consumers may be en- 
joined by the courts. 

The decision is particularly sig- 
nificant coming as it does just at 
a time when there is animated 
discussion of the proposition to 
exempt certain classes in the com- 
munity from the operations of 
the proposed new anti-trust laws 
designed to cover combinations 
in restraint of trade. Indeed, 
within the past few months rep- 
resentatives of various associa- 
tions of retailers (as though an- 
ticipating an adverse decision in 
this test case) have appeared 1 
Washington to petition Congress 
to authorize them by law to do 
the very thing which they are for- 
bidden to do by the Supreme 
Court decision which was deliv- 
ered by Mr. Justice Day just be- 
fore the court of last resort ad- 
journed for the summer. 


BLOW TO RETAIL ORGANIZATIONS 
In trade circles the case just de- 


cided by the Supreme Court has 
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Cadillac Owners 
Star Subscribers 


Every Cadillac owner in Kansas City 
and every person in Kansas City who 
has owned a Cadillac Car in the last 
i= ten years, is a regular reader of 


The Star. 


That is the result of the second of three 
tests The Kansas City Star is making to 
demonstrate the thoroughness of | its 
circulation. 











The first test, completed several weeks 
ago, showed that every owner of a 
Packard Automobile in Kansas City 
is a regular reader of The Star. 


The result of the third test, representing 
a canvass of Ford owners, will be re- 
ported shortly. 


The Kansas City Star 


Morning—Evening—S unday—Weekly 
200,000—200,000—200,000—325,000 





















The 
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Unlike any other paper” 


“With The Farm Journal you can blanket 
the cream of the farmer buying-power, at a 
lower cost per line per thousand than any 
combination of state, territorial, or class 
paper in the farm field can offer you. 

“Whether you use state or territorial 
papers on your farm list, The Farm Journal 
should be the backbone of your campaign. 

“Through its dominant circulation, it 
gives you low cost; through its editorial in- 
fluence, its clean methods, its guarantee 
against fake advertising, it gives you high 
quality to boot.” 





Wilmer Atkinson Co. 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 


When a big Western Agency wrote an 
advertisement about The Farm Journal 
these paragraphs were used: 


We, too, believe these statements; if you 
seek confirming facts on these points, 
consult your agency about 
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been commonly referred to as the 
“Eastern case” by reason of the 
fact that it originated as an anti- 
trust suit instituted by the United 
States Government against the 
Eastern States Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. For all 
that only lumber dealers are di- 
rectly concerned in this specific 
controversy, retailers in other 
lines, such as farm implements, 
etc., have been waiting upon this 
decision to guide them as to their 
future policy with respect to 
meeting competitive conditions. 
Some of the retailers have ob- 
jected to the use of such words 
as “boycotting,” “blacklisting,” 
etc., in references to this case, but 
these terms have been freely em- 
ployed in the mention of the mat- 
ter in the daily press. 

The Supreme Court opinion is 
in the main as follows: “These 
are appeals from a decree of the 
District Court of the United 
States for the Southern District 
of New York in an action brought 
by the United States under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, having 
for its object an injunction 
against certain alleged combina- 
tions of retail lumber dealers, 
which, it was averred, had en- 
tered into a conspiracy to pre- 
vent wholesale dealers from sell- 
ing directly to consumers of lum- 
ber. The defendants are various 


lumber associations composed 
largely of retail lumber dealers 
in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut, Massachu- 


setts, Rhode Island, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia, and 
the officers and directors of the 
associations. The record is very 
voluminous, but the facts essen- 
tial to a consideration of the de- 
cree of the District Court are in 
comparatively narrow compass. 
While the record also concerns 
practices which are said to have 
been abandoned, the decree en- 
tered, declaring the defendants 
named to be in a combination or 
conspiracy to restrict and _ re- 
strain competition, depends solely 
upon the method adopted and be- 
ing used by the defendants in the 
distribution of the information 
contained in a certain document 
known as the ‘Official Report.’ 
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The defendants were enjoined 
from combining, conspiring or 
agreeing together to distribute 


and from distributing to members 
of the associations named or any 
mher person or persons any in- 
formation showing _ soliciting, 
quotations, or sales and shipments 
of lumber and lumber products 
from manufacturers and whole- 
salers to consumers of or dealers 
in lumber, and from the prepara- 
tion and distribution of the lists 
above described as the ‘Official 
Report, or the use of a similar 
device, 
WHY SHERMAN LAW APPLIES 


“The record discloses that the 
defendant associations are con- 
stituted largely of retail lumber 
dealers, each of whom has the 
natural desire to control his local 
trade, which the retailers contend 
has been unduly interfered with 
by the wholesalers in selling to 
consumers within the local terri- 
tory in such wise as to conflict 
with what they regard as a strict- 
ly local trade, and it appears that 
the defendant associations have 
for their object, among other 
things, the adoption of ways and 
means to protect such trade, and 
to prevent the wholesale’ dealers 
from intruding therein. The par- 
ticular thing which this case con- 
cerns in the retailers’ efforts to 
promote the end in view is the 
attempt in the manner shown, by 
the circulation of the reports in 
question, to keep the wholesalers 
from selling directly to the local 
trade. The trade of the whole- 
salers involved covers a number 
of States, and there is no question 
but ‘that the supplying of lumber 
to the large numbers of retailers 
in these associations in different 
States is interstate trade, and that 
if the practices are illegal within 
the Sherman Act they may be 
reached by this proceeding. 

“The record discloses a syste- 
matic circulation among the mem- 
bers of the defendant associations 
of the official report. The read- 
ing of the official report shows 
that it is intended to give confi- 
dential information to the mem- 
bers of the associations of the 
names of wholesalers reported as 

























































soliciting or 
consumers, members 
ing of any such 
called upon to promptly report 
the same, supplying detailed in 
formation as to the particulars of 


selling directly to 
upon learn- 
instances being 


the transaction. When viewed in 
the light of the history of these 
associations and the conflict in 


which they were engaged to keep 
the retail trade to themselves and 
to prevent wholesalers from in- 
terfering with what they regarded 
as their rights in such trade, there 
can be but one purpose in giving 
the information in this form to 
the members of the retail associa- 
tions of the names of all whole- 
salers who by their attempt to in- 


vade the exclusive territory of 
the retailers, as they regard it, 
have been guilty of unfair com- 
petitive trade. 
BLACKLISTING, SAYS COURT 
These lists were quite com- 
monly spoken of as “blacklists,” 


and when the attention of a re- 
tailer was brought to the name of 
a wholesaler who had acted in 
this wise it was with the evident 
purpose that he should know of 
such conduct and act accordingly. 
True it is that there is no agree- 
ment among the retailers to re- 
frain from dealing with listed 
wholesalers, nor is there any 
penalty annexed for the failure so 
to do, but he is blind, indeed, who 
does not see the purpose in the 
predetermined and periodical cir- 
culation of this report to put the 
ban upon wholesale dealers whose 
names appear in the list of un- 
fair dealers trying by methods 
obnoxious to the retail dealers to 
supply the trade which they ‘re- 
gard as their own. In other 
words, the circulation of such in- 
formation among the hundreds of 
retailers as to the alleged de- 
liquency of a wholesaler with one 
of their number had and was in- 
tended to have the natural effect 
of causing such retailers to with- 
hold their patronage from the 
concern listed. 

“Tt is said that in order to show 
a combination or conspiracy with- 
in the Sherman Act some agree- 
ment must be shown under which 
the concerted action is taken. It 
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is elementary, however, 
spiracies are seldom capable of 
proof by direct testimony and 
may be inferred from the thi ings 
actually done, and when in this 
case by concerted action the 
names of wholesalers who were 
reported as having made sales to 
consumers were periodically re- 
ported to the other members of 
the associations, the conspiracy 
to accomplish that which was the 
natural consequence of such ac- 


that con- 


tion may be readily inferred. 
BRANDED AS UNFAIR COMPETITION 
‘The present case shows that 


the trade of the listed wholesalers 
is hindered or impeded; that com- 
petition is suppressed and_ the 
natural flow of commerce inter- 
fered with as the direct result of 
the circulation of the official 
ports in the manner stated. 

“A retail dealer has the un- 
questioned right to stop dealing 
with a wholesaler for reasons 
sufficient to himself, and may do 

because he thinks such dealer 
is acting unfairly in trying to un- 
dermine his trade. When the re- 
tailer goes beyond his personal 
right, and, conspiring and com- 
bining with others of lke pur- 
pose, seeks to obstruct the free 
course of interstate trade and 
commerce and to unduly suppress 
competition by placing obnoxious 
wholesale dealers under the 
coercive influence of a condemn- 


natory report circulated among 
others, actual or possible cus- 
tomers of the offenders, he ex- 


ceeds his lawful rights and such 
action brings him and those act- 
ing with him within the con- 
demnation of the Act of Con- 
gress, and the District Court was 
right in so holding. It follows 
that its decree must be affirmed.” 


McMurdy with Milwaukee 
Agency 

Klau-Van * Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis., have opened an agri 
cu'tural department and will devote 
increased attention to agricultural ac 
counts. The department is in charge 
of Charles McMurdy, formerly adver 
tising manager of the Emerson-Brant 
ingham Implement Company, Rockford, 
Ill., and more recently in charge of the 
J. I. Case advertising at Racine, Wis. 
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“THE DENBY GIRL” 


c ha rhs, Denby 


Five Cent Cigar 


HIS show card, drawn by a noted 

artist, and reproduced exactly by 
our Aquatint process, has been given 
prominence in thousands of cigar stores 
as an advertisement of rare beauty. 
This show card in its original size is 22 
by 34 inches. 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 


NEW YORK CITY, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, CLEVELAND 


Factories: New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo 
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Advertising stamp, slightly reduced in size 





The Tobacco Manufacturers are probably the most 
liberal users of printer’s ink that the merchandising 
world has ever known. They spend millions. They 
use every medium. They make each piece count 
for itself. When it comes to that most important 
of all advertising—the materials that go where the 
goods go; into the dealer’s store and out among the 
dealer’s customers—they invariably put it up to 
the American Lithographic Company. 


A window cut-out A witgis play 
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They know from broad experience that they will 
then get the best idea—the most suitable method of 
reproduction—and the most carefully finished prod- 
uct that their money will buy. On this page are 
reproduced some of the many mediums they use. 
These are widely scattered, from the advertising 
stamp to the window cut-out. It is the pride of 
this company that so much tobacco color-advertis- 
ing is handled by such a variety of methods for 
such a variety of uses. 
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Three of a series of cards, size 9%" x 12%" 


Again are shown our dif- 
ferent advertising medi- 
ums. All direct-contact 


advertising, from the show 





Ca rds to use in dd places, 
shown at the top, to the 
novelty cut-out at the 
bottom—all focusing on 
the actual cigars or tobac 
co, banded, wrapped and 
sealed with our work. 
Being equipped with all 
processes, we are preju 


diced in favor of no one 





process. 


Labels, bands and < 2 Y 
trimmings, all A M , R |! . A ie 


1.L. Co. products LITHOGRAPHIC 
COMPANY 


A window cut-out, 
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Is the Consignment Basis 
the Right Answer? 


Growing Interest Displayed in the 
Sale of Goods on Consignment 
—Retailers Challenging Its 
Adoption if Prices Are to Be 
Maintained—The “Returned 
Goods” Problem 





W ouLb the placing of goods 
on consignment put a stop 
‘to some of the evils that now at- 
tend the marketing of nationally 
advertised products? This is a 
question which a number of manu- 
tacturers have been asking them- 
selves with increasing frequency 
and earnestness since the decision 
of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Sanatogen case nar- 
rowed the rights that they had 
formerly enjoyed under patent 
protection. That decision, to be 
sure, merely took away from ad- 
vertisers what many of them con- 
ceived to be the best medium for 
price-maintenance, whereas the 
conduct of business on the con- 
signment basis has been acclaimed 
in some quarters as a cure-all for 
a complication of troubles. 

Price cutting, it is claimed by 
some enthusiasts, would be effec- 
tually curbed by the consignment 
plan, and they likewise predict 
that it would tend to lessen abuse 
of the manufacturer’s guarantee. 
That the consignment policy must 
inevitably be bound up with a 
liberal arrangement for the re- 
turn to the manufacturer of dead 
stock or unsalable goods is self- 
evident, and since this matter of 
the disposition of dead stock is 
coming to the front in many 
fields as a very vital issue, this, in 
itself, is significant. Finally it 
has been suggested that distribu- 
tion by consignment may afford a 
loophole for the manufacturer if 
laws are passed which prohibit or 
restrict contracts for exclusive 
agencies yet leave the business 
man free, as they must, to choose 
his own customers. 


HOW RETAILERS REGARD CONSIGN- 
MENTS 


The particular element of time- 
liness, however, in this whole con- 
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signment question is found in the 
circumstance that various retail- 
ers, and especially department 
store interests, are, in effect, chal- 
lenging advertisers to go on the 
consignment basis if they wish to 
dictate resale prices or impose 
other conditions upon their prod- 
uct, effective up to the time of de- 
livery to the ultimate consumer. 
Newcomers in the candy field, 
who set out to create a market 
for trade-marked chocolates, have 
been told by many retailers that 
they must consent to place goods 
on consignment if they wish to in- 
sure fresh product for the custom- 
ers their advertising may attract. 
Manufacturers of photographic 
film would have been told the 
same thing long ago but for the 
fact that the business is in the 
hands of a few concerns, and with 
little competition the manufac- 
turer can force the retailer to 
order perishable goods within the 
limits of his probable needs. 

E. W. Bloomingdale, of New 
York, when he recently appeared 
in Washington as the representa- 
tive at a Congressional hearing 
of the large department stores 
that make up the Retail Dry 
Goods Association of New York, 
said: “If the manufacturer is sin- 
cere in his effort to protect the 
public from getting his goods at 
too low a price, let him change 
his methods. Instead of selling for 
cash and letting the dealer make 
the investment and take all the 
risks, let him consign his goods, 
making the distributor his agent, 
and then wait for his returns until 
the merchandise has beer disposed 
of. This is the course now fol- 
lowed by some of the manufac- 
turers of proprietary articles, who 
thereby relieve themselves from 
all concern about price cutting; 
but when a manufacturer receives 
his price and parts with his title, 
making no provision for the re- 
demption of goods unsold, he 
ought not to be provided with any 
legal means to control that which 
he no longer owns.” 

John G. Howland, president of 
the Howland Dry Goods Com- 
pany, of Bridgeport, Conn., is an- 
other merchant who apparently 
longs for the adoption of the con- 
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signment plan. In a letter to the 
Congressman who represents his 
district at Washington, the Con- 
necticut merchant in criticising 
the Stevens bill and other pending 
measures authorizing price fixing, 
says: The law would make a 
practical manufacturer’s agent of 
every retailer, but the retailer 
would not enjoy any of the privi- 
leges the agent usually does. He 
would not have goods consigned 
to him, to be paid for when sold. 
Instead he would pay for them on 
delivery, as now, and yet would 
have to sell them at the maker’s 
fixed price, or keep them in stock 
till the accumulation of such pur- 
chases drove him into bankruptcy. 
The entire movement is due to a 
combination of manufacturers of 
trade - marked, nationally - adver- 
tised articles with the publishers 
of magazines carrying advertising 
of those articles. They have 
formed a coalition for mutual 
benefit. If the proposed law be- 
comes an actual law the magazines 
will benefit through increased ad- 
vertising and the manufacturers 
will benefit through fixing their 
own and the dealer’s selling price, 
with a resulting opportunity to in- 
crease their own profits.” 


A CHECK ON RETURNS NEEDED 


That some manufacturers, even 
though they have no instinctive 
love for the consignment plan, 
stand ready if need be to meet 
the defi of retailers on this score 
is attested by the recent expres- 
sion of Henry B. Joy, of the 
Packard Motor Car Co., who, in 
speaking of the present selling 
problems of the average manu- 
facturer, remarked: “If the situa- 
tion is not changed from what 
it is to-day, I have got to go to 
work—and I have the means to do 
it—and establish my own agencies 
all over the United States. If this 
situation is not stopped, I have 
got to go to work and put the in- 
dependent dealer out of business 
and make him my hired man.” 

Any person who has noted the 
selling energy which automobile 
dealers put into the task of mov- 
ing the stock on hand when a new 
model of the car handled is about 
to supplant the design shown can 
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readily understand Mr. Joy's mis- 
givings lest there be less profit for 
all concerned when the distributor 
has the option of turning back 
anything remaining unsold. That 
is one of the big problems to be 
worked out in connection with 
consignment business if manufac- 
turers are forced to adopt the sys- 
tem—how to put a check upon 
unwarranted returns of consigned 
goods. It has been suggested that 
possibly some plan can be devised 
whereby the retailer or agent must 
make, when placing an order, a 
small cash payment—forfeitable 
in the event of the return of the 
goods—which will have the effect 
of imposing some sense of re- 
sponsibility upon the man who 
handles the line. One proposal is 
for some such arrangement as 
that which the Eastman Kodak 
Company formerly employed to 
enforce resale prices. Of course 
that scheme savored of a rebate 
system and since rebates are in 
disfavor, would not be directly ap- 
plicable, but it might afford the 
basis for a new type of contract. 
Under the-abandoned plan dealers 
purchased goods at a small dis- 
count from list, say ten per cent, 
and then after a lapse of three 
months if no evidence was forth- 
coming that the goods had been 
sold at less than the standardized 
prices, the dealer, if he made affi- 
davit to his observance of sale 
conditions, was given additional 
discount or discounts that brought 
his profits up to the full allow- 
ance. 


CHECKING AN ABUSE OF 
GUARANTEE 


THE 


Advertisers, who have recently 
looked more closely into the con- 
signment plan and who are more 
or less appalled at the extent to 
which it would tie up a manu- 
facturer’s capital and extend book- 
keeping and office routine, have 
found partial compensation in the 
prospect of a simplification of the 
problems growing out of the 
manufacturers’ guarantee to the 
ultimate consumer. It is thought 
that if the matter of adjustments 
upon all allegedly defective or un- 
satisfactory goods were put di- 
rectly up to the manufacturer 











there would be little chance for 
the cases which now and then 
arise where it appears that a re- 
tailer has made replacements or 
refunded money not so much be- 
cause there was any justification 
for the claim as through a desire 
to retain the good will of the cus- 
tomer and insure a continuance of 
his patronage for other lines car- 
ried by the store. In other words, 
there is reason to hope that with 
goods on consignment a manufac- 
turer would have to make good 
only on ‘his own products and 
without the influence of outside 
considerations. 

The return of dead stock under 
the consignment plan is, of course, 
one of the big problems, but then 
this question of the disposition of 
dead stock is one that looms 
larger every day without any re- 
gard to whether goods are pur- 
chased outright or placed on con- 
signment. That has been made 
all too evident during the recent 
Congressional hearings in Wash- 
ington on the anti-trust and trade 
commission bills. Retailers in 
various parts of the country, who 
have overbought and then bumped 
up against manufacturers’ restric- 
tions as to retail price or con- 
ditions of sale, have primed their 
Congressmen on this question and 
almost every manufacturer who 
has appeared in Washington dur- 
ing the past year to give testimony 
has been quizzed as to his views 
on the return of dead stock. That 
such manufacturers as . Be 
Noyes, president of the Oneida 
Community, have come out flat- 
flooted against the practice of ty- 
ing a man up on price and then 
leaving dead stock on his hands, 
has but tended to strengthen the 
convictions of a number of Con- 
gressmen on the subject and it 
will be by no means strange if 
ultimately we have national legis- 
lation that will aim to reach this 
problem directly or indirectly. 

Whether consignment merchan- 
dising can best be accomplished 
direct from manufacturer to re- 
tailer or through the intermediary 
of the jobber is another of the 
many questions that confront the 
investigator who feels that the 
proposition is worth looking into. 
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Both plans are in operation. 
President Noyes, of the Oneida 
Community, when he was discuss- 
ing in Washington the allied prob- 
lem of the return of dead stock 
said that he preferred not to deal 
direct with the retailers, but to 
have unsalable goods returned to 
the jobbers and then once a year 
to have a “cleaning up time” with 
the jobbers. The Oneida plan 
with reference to returned goods 
contains a germ of suggestion 
with reference to the above-men- 
tioned problem of curbing over- 
stocking on consignment. The 
Oneida Community makes a regu- 
lar charge for “reboxing” returned 
goods. Similarly there is the prac- 
tice of talking-machine and phono- 
graph companies which replace 
obsolete records with new selec- 
tions, but do not, of course, effect 
the exchange on an even basis. 


SOME CREDIT DIFFICULTIES 


In any line where goods are not 
marketed through jobbers or 
where, as in the hardware trade, 
etc., there is a growing restless- 
ness with regard to distribution 
through jobbers, the placing of 
manufactures on consignment must 
perforce involve special considera- 
tions. On the other hand, some 
of the evils which have attended 
consignment business in the past 
have been laid at the doors of the 
jobbers. It has been charged that 
in some mercantile lines and in 
certain localities competition has 
been so keen that any man who 
could muster money to pay one 
month’s rent for a store and ar- 
range for fixtures had no difficulty 
in securing a complete and exten- 
sive stock on consignment—with 
the too frequent sequel of some 
actual loss outright and even 
greater indirect loss through the 
return of shop-worn goods. Men 
who are skeptical on the subject, 
argue that goods can be satisfac- 
torily placed on consignment 
through the jobber only if the 
jobber is an exclusive distributor 
—unless, of course, the general 
jobber is willing to purchase out- 
right from the manufacturer and 
bear all the burden of the con- 
signment system. 

Under present conditions there 
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is no advertiser who has stronger 
temptation to go on the consign- 
ment basis than the manufacturer 
who is seeking to introduce a 
popular-priced specialty in a field 
already occupied. Especially is 
this true, of course, if retailers are 
well satisfied with the terms ac- 
corded them on the lines already 
entrenched. A veteran in this 
form of trade promotion gives 
the advice that the specialty manu- 
facturer who adopts the consign- 
ment plan can, in many instances, 
kill two birds with one stone by 
providing an attractive display 
case for his goods and insisting 
upon an agreement with the mer- 
chant for its conspicuous display 
as the condition of the consign- 
ment arrangement. Such featuring 
of the goods not only has distinct 
advertising value, but the enclosure 
of the goods in a protective case, 
especially if glass-fronted, tends 
to preserve them and spare the 
manufacturer from the charge 
for depreciation if the goods are 
ultimately returned as unsalable. 

Manufacturers who might be 
willing to consign goods, but find 
complications because they must 
needs go to the retailers through 
the jobbers, will sympathize with 
the plea recently made to Con- 
gress by Julius Garst, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., manufacturer of pro- 
prietary articles. He said: “I can 
fix the price to the consumer only 
so long as I retain ownership. If 
I consign my goods to the jobber, 
or if I consign my goods to the 
retailer, so long as they are con- 
signed, I can save the price, but 
as soon as I part with ownership 
then I can say nothing about the 
price. But it is difficult for me to 
retain ownership from me to the 
consumer. I have to use the 
agency—there is not sufficient 
profit on my goods to enable me 
to send out individual agents; I 
thercfore must use the agency of 
jobbers.” 


Six Point League Elections 


At a recent meeting of the Six Point 
League, the following officers were 
— io serve for the 1914-15 season: 
F. St. John Richards, president; I. A. 
Kiein, vice-president; Frank R. North- 


rup, treasurer, and Louis Gilman, sec- 
retary. 
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Worked Through 3,000 
Newspapers 
HARGED with mail - order 


frauds of Napoleonic propor- 
tions, involying advertising in 
over 3,000 newspapers scattered 
all over the United States, Charles 
Snyder, Howard Broenstrup, A. 
E. Patchin, Carl F. Geyer and 
Elden E. Gray have been arrested 
under Federal warrants at Day- 
ton, O. These five men are al- 
leged to have been active as offi- 
cials of the Mercantile Publicity 
Company, and of all or a number 
of the 35 other corporations con- 
trolled by that concern, organized 
for the ostensible purpose of sell- 
ing automobile and bicycle tires, 
hosiery, neckwear, and every 
other conceivable kind of mer- 
chandise. Receivership proceed- 
ings against the company were 
recently instituted by creditors, as 
a result of which the operations 
of the 36 companies came to light, 
and the Federal grand jury took 
a hand, in connection with action 
by the postoffice authorities, which 
are said to have been making in- 
vestigations for more than a year 
on account of numerous com- 
plaints directed against these com- 
panies. 

Aside from the several charges 
against the companies embodied 
in the Federal indictments brought 
against the men mentioned, they 
are said to be involved for con- 
siderable amounts, principally due 
to the several thousand newspa- 
pers in which their advertising 
appeared, none of which, it is 
said, has ever been paid for. 
Country papers were used for the 
most part, although numerous 
religious publications and farm 
journals were also used as me- 
diums through which people all 
over the country were victimized 
by the sale of inferior merchan- 
dise. ; 

The collapse of the organization 
has excited wide attention, as one 
of the most noteworthy and con- 
spicuous of the sort in recent 
years. 


“Say Red Rock” is the slogan appear- 
ing in the newspaper copy on a new 
five-cent beverage made by the Red 
Rock Company, of Atlanta, Ga. 
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Three Winners 
Just to prove our repeated assertions that rail- 
way officials read the advertising pages of the 
Simmons-Boardman Publications 


the following excerpts from letters of railway 
officials are submitted: 


“Gentlemen: 
I frequently look over the advertising section of the 
Railwa - Age Gazette and have, on several occasions, 


called the attention of our Mechanical and Operating 
Officials to the advertisements of certain of the de- 
vices shown, with a view of investigating the merits of 
such devices. A President.” 
“‘Gentlemen: 

I take considerable interest in your advertising 
pages and keep the Railway Age Gazette and Rail- 
way Age Gazette, Mechanical Edition, filed in date 
order and much of their t ted ona card 
index for ready reference. 

Superintendent of Motive Power.”’ 





“Gentlemen: 

I always look through the advertising section of 
your magazines. In fact, I believe | could spare the 
general news section easier than the advertising 
section. A Signal Engineer.”’ 


We are members of the A. B.C. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK, Woolworth Bldg. CHICAGO, Transportation Bldg. CLEVELAND, Citizens Bldg. 
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Traveling from (jas 
$250,000.00 Approprit alt 


Fine for the advertisers! It wasthe 
manager of two of the biggest cop- 
per companies in the west. The 
appropriation was for new copper 
smelting equipment. The list of ad- 
vertisers on whom he was calling 
personally was copied exclusively 
from 


Metallurgical & Cher 


‘**T’m going to spend all this money among 
concerns on this list. Your paper is my buy- 
ing bible” is what hesaid when we met him 
in the office of an advertiser ina small Ohio 
town. Fine for the advertisers ! 


This incident shows how seriously readers 
of Metallurgical & Chemical Engineering 
take the advertising—how much they depend 
upon it. 

This is true throughout the whole field of 


McGRAW PUBLISHING COMP ANY, Inj 23! 


Electric Railway Journal Electrical World Engi! ceri 
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Clemical Engineering 


the publication—among the operating heads 
of buying units such as chemical and in- 
dustrial plants covering a wide range of 
manufactures, ore dressing mills, smelters, 
refineries, iron and steel mills and metal —_ 
treating plants. I 

If these buying units are potential cus- 
tomers of yours, write us for a no-charge, 
no-obligation Service Department Brief cov- 
ering the advertising possibilities of your — 
product. =f 


Ing 239 WEST 391TH STREET, NEW YORK 


ngi} eering Record ‘ Metallurgical & Chemical Engineering 
Se 
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Why not durability 
as well as economy? 


@ Your catalog should hold together 
when opened by your customer. We 


have met this condition with our 
RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL. 


@ Radium Folding Enamel does not 
Crackor Break when Saddle-Stitched. 


qd RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
is pure white with superfine finish and 
is within the reach of all who believe 
good reproduction sells merchandise. 


q RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
basis 25x38—80 lb. will average 25 
points test on Mullen Tester. 


@ Quality printers buy RADIUM 
FOLDING ENAMEL where paper 
is left to their discretion. This is the 
best evidence of printing quality. 


(Send us your specifications so we 
may make your dummies and give you 
all the facts about our RADIUM 
FOLDING ENAMEL. Printed 


samples sent on request. 


Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
Tribune Building, Chicago 
New York Milwaukee St. Louis Cincinnati Detroit 
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Holding the Ambitious 
Salesman 





How the Big Concerns Weed Out 
the “Drifters’— What to Do 


When the Selling Plan Gets 
Rusty—One Way for Increasing 
Your Salesman’s Earning Ca- 


pacity—Other Suggestions 


By J. C. Asplet 


The Last of a Series of Three Articles 
on Newer Methods of Finding and 
Training Salesmen. : 


W HY is it that some selling 

organizations are made up 
of loyal, contented salesmen, while 
others are undermined by men 
who are ever ready to leave at the 
slightest provocation, spreading 
the gospel of dissatisfaction and 
disloyalty throughout the organi- 
zation? 

Why is it that some concerns 
seem to be able to hold their good 
salesmen year after year, while 
others are continually hiring and 
training new men to take the place 
of those who have dropped out? 

Why is it that some salesmana- 
gers spend so much time selecting 
and training salesmen, while others 
are able to pigeon-hole this worry, 
and devote the time to more pro- 
ductive matters? In short, how 
do concerns like the South Bend 
Watch Company, Rice & Hutch- 
ins, American Multigraph Sales 
Company, National Cash Register 
and others of this type hold their 
good salesmen after they have 
found and selected them as de- 
scribed in the preceding articles 
of this series? 





KEEPING OUT THE DRIFTERS 


Service pins given for faithful 
service such as the American 
Multigraph Company gives its 
men may help to hold them. ‘“Hun- 
dred Point” clubs with the quota 
system and all the other appurte- 
nances help; so do salesmen’s 
associations modeled along fra- 
ternal insurance lines and any- 
thing which tends to inject esprit 
de corps into the organization. 
But we have to go further to get 
at the root of the reason; we have 
to make sure that no “drifters” 
get into the organization. 
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In the Aeolian Building, in New 
York, is a young man at the head 
of a consulting selling service who 
was once called upon to take 
charge of an unproductive selling 
force and turn it into a dividend- 
paying machine. This man, who 
had risen from a “plugger,” as the 
junior salesmen are often termed, 
in a specialty organization, to the 
sales managership of a large West- 
ern manufacturer, analyzed the 
organization and found that the 
reason for its unproductiveness 
lay in too much dependence being 
placed by his predecessor on per- 
sonal judgment. 

“Having been a salesman my- 
self,” he confided to the writer, 
“I knew how easy it was to ‘pull 
the wool over the eyes’ of a sales 
manager who had a preconceived 
opinion of his ability to ‘size men 
up’. So I used to tell the boys 
who would come in for jobs, ‘So 
far as I can judge you ought to 
make a good salesman, but I will 
tell you frankly I don’t know. You 
might be able to put something 
over on me, but you can’t put any- 


thing over on my system.’ Nor 
could they. 
“Now there wasn’t anything 


mysterious about my ‘system,’ nor 
anything new about it. I simply 
told the applicants they had to go 
to school for two weeks before 
they could sell a check protector. 
I told them during those two 
weeks we would get well ac- 
quainted, perhaps I might even 
look to see if their shirts were 
clean, but when they got through 
I would know them. And they 
got six dollars a week while in 
school. 

“That was exit sign for the 
drifter. No man who is here to- 
day and gone to-morrow wants to 
go to school. It takes ambition 
and the intention to carve a future 
out for oneself in the organization 
to stand that test, and if the ap- 
plicant didn’t drop out there he 
did before the school days were 
over. We got the right kind of 
stuff to start with.” 

And this school test and school 
training idea is growing. P. F. 
Collier & Son, who employ sev- 
eral hundred salesmen to sell their 
books and other publications find 
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the method ideal for weeding out 
“fly-by-nighters” and “drifters.” 
Big specialty houses, like the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany and Western Electric Com- 
pany operate regular schools in 
one form or the other for similar 
purposes, graduating classes at 
regular intervals. 


THE QUESTION OF REMUNERATION 


With the right kind of material 
to build on, the problem of hold- 
ing salesmen narrows down to 
keeping the men satisfied. This in- 
volves a variety of sub-divisions 
differing with the man himself. 
But there is one thing which is of 
universal interest—the money ele- 
ment. Salesmen, like the man who 
employs them, are in business for 
one thing—the almighty dollar. 
And this question of remuneration 
is of double interest to the adver- 
tiser, because upon it to a certain 
extent depends the success of an 
advertising campaign: 

This point was brought out by 
a sales manager for a concern 
making a five-cent soap product, 
selling through grocers and mar- 
keted by specialty salesmen, who 
sold both dealer and _ jobber. 
“When we started advertising,” 
said this sales manager, “we never 
gave the question of remuneration 
much thought. It seemed to us 
that so long as the men were satis- 
fied that all was well. Later our 
advertising agency called our at- 
tention to a few truths that started 
us thinking. 

“The agency people claimed that 
paying our men a commission 
was hurting its advertising. We 
laughed at them, but they proved 
to us that when a man depends 
on commissions, it is impossible 
to figure on repeat business. The 
greed for the dollar will usually 
blind the salesmen, and they will 
sell big bills, tying the jobber up 
for many months. It is human 
that they do this, and they will do 
it regardless of instructions or 
orders, and what is the result? 
With all your jobbers stocked you 
are up in the air as soon as your 
advertising begins. You don’t 
know whether you are coming or 
going; whether your advertising 
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is hitting the mark; whether it is 
doing any good at all. The house 
is sure it is not, the dearth of re- 
peat orders is pointed out, and it 
is another case of ‘I told you that 
advertising was no good for this 
business.’ ” 


MORE TROUBLE AHEAD 


3ut that is not the worst part 
of it,” continued the sales mana- 
ger. ‘We found that it was al- 
most impossible to cash in on local 
campaigns. Most of the salesmen 
were antagonistic to advertising, 
Being on commission, they were 
inclined to look at the advertising 
as ‘great stuff’ so long as the 
house did not attempt to interfere 
with their particular methods of 
doing business. And that is where 
the shoe pinches—for it is fre- 
quently necessary to route sales- 
men to follow up a campaign, and 
this they resent. Having a pretty 
good idea of himself and feeling 
that he is in business for himself, 
the successful salesman is positive 
he can make more money in 
friendly territory than chasing ad- 
vertising campaigns, and if he is a 
good man and has a sneaking sus- 
picion that he is ‘in solid’ with the 
head of the house, he loses no 
time in telling the house what he 
thinks about such ‘interference’. 

“On top of this we found in our 
investigation that the commission 
plan tended to encourage the sales- 
man to concentrate on big buyers 
and neglect the little dealers. This 
upset distribution, rendering our 
advertising less effective. So we 
put our men on a part-salary and 
part-commission arrangement and 
found we had much better control 
of the situation. It cost us no 
more money, the salesmen made 
just as much and we held the reins 
in our own hands.” 

Other manufacturers, the Sher- 
win-Williams Company for in- 
stance, pay their men a straight 
salary, offering special awards for 
special work, with “sentimental” 
inducements to encourage hust- 
ling and arouse a feeling of house 
loyalty within the organization. A 
good illustration of this adver- 
tiser’s methods is found in the 
“Forward Again” campaign staged 
by its sales department and de- 

















scribed in a recent issue of Print- 
ers’ INK. In_ this campaign, 
medals and certificates were given 
to the men _ making specified 
scores, and loving cups were given 
to those showing special merit. 


HOLDING THE TOP-NOTCHERS 


But where the product, let us 
say typewriters, is sold direct to 
the consumer, the commission sys- 
tem still holds first place, and in 
this field it is often difficult to 
hold the best men, who are con- 


tinually attracted by the “green 
fields just over the hill.” This is 
particularly true of specialties 


where the commission is compara- 
tively low. To illustrate this I will 
mention a concrete case in the 
adding-machine field. 

There is a certain non-listing 
adding machine selling well under 
a hundred dollars, sold in compe- 
tition with an old-established ma- 
chine selling at a much higher 
price. Now it takes just as good 
a salesman to sell one as the other, 
and it requires just as much time 
and work. Although the first 
manufacturer pays forty per cent. 
commission, as compared with the 
old-established firm’s forty per 
cent., he finds it difficult to hold 
his best men who are attracted 
by the older machine’s money- 
making possibilities. He was train- 
ing men for his competitor. 

How to prevent his men from 
going over to his competitors just 
as soon as they “feel their wings” 
was the problem. And it was 
solved by advertising the device 
and reorganizing the sales force. 
The work was so divided that the 
$4,000 class salesmen could spend 
their entire time closing orders. 
The educational, or kindergarten 
work, was done by advertising. 
The machines were put out on 
trial to the inquirers by “cubs,” 
who were paid twelve dollars a 
week with a small commission for 
all machines sold so as to make 
them careful, and the top-notcher 
just came along and swooped up 
the orders and banked the com- 
mission. In this way the salesmen 
were able to make a good deal 
more money, and at the same time 
the work was a good deal more to 
their liking, so naturally they 
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stopped worrying about what was 
“over the hill.” 


KEEPING SALESMEN INTERESTED 


Another illustration of holding 
the specialty salesman by increas- 
ing the money-making opportuni- 
ties is found in the sales history 
of a certain New England watch 
manufacturer, who was on the 
point of giving up in despair be- 
cause he was not able to hold men. 
Just as soon as a man got to know 
his territory he left to go with a 
competitor, who had a better repu- 
tation for prices and quality of 
product in the trade, and paid big- 
ger commissions. The salesmen 
found it too hard to sell the 
watches at the prices asked, so 
were always on the lookout for 
“something better.” 

Finally, tired of running a train- 
ing school for watch salesmen, 
and sickening of seeing his best 
men hired away by competitors, 
the manufacturers decided to get 
a new sales manager. He selected 
a young fellow who had been 
schooled in a large watch organi- 
zation, and who took considerable 
pride that the one great lesson he 
learned in college was that when 
he wanted to know anything about 
anything he went to his professor, 
and he entertained no false ideas 
about the professor knowing less 
than he did. And he remembered 
he looked up to the professor. He 
did the same on the foot-ball 
eleven. He dug down into his 
feelings until he found why he 
looked up to the coach, and having 
found out he applied the reasons 
to practical business. “The secret 
of handling men,” he reasoned, 
“lies in holding their respect and 
confidence. Get a man looking up 
to you, and the rest comes easy.” 

So he took hold of that New 
England concern, and regarding 
himself as the coach back at col- 
lege, set out to make the men re- 
spect him. For a whole year he 
went out on the road and set the 
pace. He made the men look up 
to him as one who knew more 
than they did, and then he crystal- 
lized that year’s work into a sales 
manual. And when that sales 
manual was off the press, it was 
read and reread and then read 
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over again by every man because 
they all wanted to know the 
methods the writer had used with 
such marked success in their terri 
tories. Then they went out and put 
those practices into use because 
they believed in them. And they 
sold more goods than ever be- 
fore. They sold them easier than 
the competitor with the better 
“proposition” and the men were 
satisfied, and stuck. They had 
— to gain by “going over the 
hill.’ 


THE LITTLE “BIG IDEA” THAT DID IT 


Asked by the writer to explain 
for Printers’ INk readers how 
he turned the trick, and what sell- 
ing methods he used to hypnotize 
the organization, the sales mana- 
ger of the watch company replied: 
“Simply this: A few days on the 
road showed me that we had one 
of those propositions where we 
had to sell something else than 
watches. The salesmen were 
cowed, and afraid to approach 
most of the dealers. They were 
satisfied with ‘piker’ orders when 
they should have been able to sell 
several hundred dollars’ worth of 
stuff. Naturally they were not 
making any money, and [I could 
not blame them for going where 
the bigger money was. Nobody 
could blame them. 

“So I tried out a plan which I 
had a good deal of confidence in. 
When I made a town I didn’t go 
to the leading jeweler until after 
I had seen the editors of the dif- 
ferent papers and got an accurate 
line-up on local conditions. I 
found out how many of out 
watches should be sold by our 
dealer in that town in the next 
three months. Then I went back 
to the hotel, and from data which 
I had on hand—data furnished by 
our advertising agents—I mapped 
out a complete advertising cam- 
paign to sell that many watches 
for the dealer. Then I sold that 
plan to the dealer. I forgot all 
about my line of watches and 
talked advertising, and let the 
watch end of the order take care 
of itself. I knew if the dealer 
was sold on the advertising he 
would have to buy the watches to 
fill the orders, but each plan car- 
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ried with it the argument to stock 
a given number of our watches, 


RESULTS FROM INDEPENDENT 
THINKING 

“The plan worked beautifully, 
It took me up to the man who ran 
the business, and gave me interest- 
ing, money-getting subjects to 
dwell on instead of the stereo- 
typed, worn-out canvass that the 
other boys were using. The dealer 
had to take the plan as I laid it 
down or I would sell it to his com- 
petitor, and as I knew my ground 
before I entered his store I was 
able to put the punch into my 
arguments that convinced him his 
haphazard advertising of last year 
was all wrong, and the posi- 
tive, sure-acting plan which was 
mapped out in agency fashion 
covering the season’s appropria- 
tion was the business-like way to 
do it. In one week I sold more 
watches than most of the salesmen 
could sell in two months by the 
old method. It was something 
new; something different; some- 
thing that visualized the profit. It 
made more money for the dealer 
and automatically kept his busi- 
ness booming and reorders com- 
ing in.” 

Later the writer asked a sales- 
man for this concern about the 
plan just to see how he regarded 
this co-operative method of selling 
goods. The salesman replied: 
“Before we got interested in the 
new method I used to get sick and 
tired of my work. It got so mo- 
notonous to say my part over and 
over again that I lost interest. I 
began to feel my enthusiasm wan- 
ing. But that advertising idea 
made all the difference in the 
world. It was always something 
new, we never used to know what 
the next bulletin from headquar- 
ters would contain, there were al- 
ways some new plans brewing that 
would make more money for us. 
I often think that a salesman like 
myself might be classed with a 
captain of industry. Why is it 
they stay in business after they 
have made more money than they 
can possibly use? I’ll tell you— 
they get to love the game. They 
like the new toys to play with; the 
new problems to try their skill on, 
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A man who made 
a wonderful suc- 
cess of summer 
parks was asked 
the secret of run- 
ning them. “Cre- 
ate the carnival 
spirit,” he said. 
“With music, and color, 
and joyful flags, put 
the crowd in holiday 
mood—and they will 
patronize the merry- | 
go-rounds and every- 
thing else.” 
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Today’s is a maga- 
zine, not a park, but it 
is run for the merry- 
go-rounds just the 
same. Its reading mat- 
ter is so chosen as to 
_-reinforce the advertisements. 
A\ AA— The spirit of buying is fostered 
in every line so far as human 
wit can bring that about. The 
editorial test is, “Does this 
manuscript stimulate the buying impulse?” 


The woman who reads Today’s learns what wonders 
her money can do to lighten her work and brighten 
her life. The fifteen practical household depart- 
ments are so written as to be purse-openers, not 
purse-closers. They create the purchasing mood, 
the fever to buy—and in that moment, yours should 
be the advertisement she sees on the same page. 


l2 ays 
Magazine for Women 
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Think it over. Can you recall a single suc 
cessful publication whose owner is_ not 
a publisher, or whose publisher is not an 
owner—intent on something greater than a 
salary or the money he can make or lose? 


Permanent institutions are not built on men; 
they are built on ideas. 


This seems to be a fundamental law. It 
was written, “He that loseth his life shall 
find it,” and the successful publisher has 
buried the thought of private gain in the 
larger idea of public service. 


If HOME LIFE were edited or printed to 
suit the tastes of the wealthy urban adver- 
tiser, it might possibly sooner carry more 
lines of his advertising. But how about the 
subscribers? How can an advertisement, no 
matter how worthy, be more important to 
them than the publication for which they 
have paid in advance on faith that it will 
be published in their interest, and for their 
special enjoyment? 


What can it profit a magazine to gain the 
advertising world and lose its own soul, 
and what would it profit the advertiser? 


Home Life 


Chicago 
Knows Its Clientele 
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and it is just the same with sales- 
men.” 

And in building a selling or- 
ganization which will be ‘“quit- 
proof” this is a good thing to keep 
in mind. Keep your men inter- 
ested. Don’t let them get to hate 
their work as some actors do, tir- 
ing of the constant repetition of 
their lines. But don’t lose sight 
of the fact that any salesman who 
amounts to anything is ambitious. 
Put a target in your selling or- 
ganization for him to shoot at; a 
goal for him to reach. 


IT'S THE JOB AHEAD THAT HOLDS 
THE SALESMAN 


An analysis of the organization 
of any successful advertiser will 
usually show a number of di- 
vision managers, branch mana- 
gers, traveling district superin- 
tendents and the like who are get- 
ting big money. To many manu- 
facturers it seems folly to pay 
these men such big salaries or 
commissions. “Why should we, 
they do practically no selling and 
little initiative work?” But these 
jobs ahead of them hold salesmen. 
They are the goals that the men 
in the ranks are struggling for; 
the “future opportunity” that gets 
the school boy to work for eight 
dollars when. he can go further 
down the street and get a job asa 
carpenter’s apprentice at twelve. 

In one of the big New York in- 
surance companies there is a dis- 
trict superintendent who places a 
good deal of importance on de- 
tails. In hiring men he even goes 
so far as to ask the man’s religion, 
and similar seemingly unimportant 
things, and he puts these points 
down on paper. But he does not 


‘ want this information as a matter 


of record, nor does the man’s re- 
ligion influence his judgment in 
selecting him. But it helps him to 
hold the man; to send him out on 
the street each morning with a 
feeling of good-fellowship in his 
heart and a smile on his lips, even 
though he may have left home 
after a dispute with his wife. 
“When a man comes to me for 
a job, and I hire him,” said this 
student of men, “I dig deep into 
the little things that make up his 
character, for they are the handle 
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by which I will tide him over 
those first hard three months. I 
put the different points down on 
paper because I want to commit 
them to memory. I want to know 
if he is an Irish Catholic or an 
Irish Orangeman, a Scotch Pres- 
byterian or a Scotch Methodist. 
Then I know how to say the little 
kindly things that make his heart 
glad, and bind him close to me.” 

And this holds true where the 
salesmen are out of touch with 
the house just as well as where 
they are in personal contact with 
the sales manager. One big New 
York sales manager finds it well 
worth while to get his men on 
“long distance” every few days— 
at least all those in the East—and 
give them a telephone talk. An- 
other house in New England mak- 
ing leather belting has just put on 
a traveling superintendent to go 
among the men and keep them en- 
thused and loyal. “Make your 
men feel you are one of them, and 
not their boss; know the little 
things to say that will please them 
and give them a square deal,” says 
Jack Jones, of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute’s “Peerless” 
organization, “and you will not 
have any trouble in holding your 
men, if you have the right kind of 
men to start with.” 


THE BIG FACTOR 


But in the last analysis the big 
thing in holding salesmen is to 
make them feel that they can not 
afford to leave. Wed them to your 
organization. Playing up a big 
idea, just as the New England 
watch concern did, may do this in 
itself, but how much better it is 
if you can inject a corps spirit 
into the selling force just as the 
National Cash Register Company 
has; just as Rice & Hutchins and 
a dozen others have done. Make 
the men feel that because of the 
co-operation they get from you 
they are making more money than 
they could make anywhere else. 
Hold contests to bring out the best 
in them, for it must be remem- 
bered that the money a salesman 
makes will be remembered long 
after the amount of work ex- 
pended to get it is forgotten. Per- 
haps it may be well to organize 
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such an association as Rice & 
Hutchins and Collier & Son have 
done to foster the “one for all, and 
all for one” idea. 

According to its constitution, 
the Collier Men Association has 
for its object the improvement of 
the book- subscription business, 
through the promotion of pride in 
work, loyalty to the house, and the 
rewarding of length of service, 
quality of business and volume of 
sales. Only executives of the 
home office and members and offi- 
cers of the sales force are eligible 
to membership. These members 
are divided into classes according 
to earning capacity, there being a 
star class, composed of officials 
and the top-notchers, an “A” class 
and a “B” class. The “A” class is 
made up of men who have earned 
a specified amount for a given 
period, and who have been mem- 
bers of the “B” class for twenty- 
six weeks or more. The “B” 
class men are those whose sales 
and business methods have been 
satisfactory to the Chapter Coun- 
cil to which the member must 
apply for membership. There are 
several other advantages which 
go to the Class “A” man, such as 
quicker payment of commissions, 
and the star men after serving five 
years get additional commissions. 
These inducements, together with 
sick benefits and other advantages, 
to which are added the annual get- 
togethér and the tell-tale button 
that tells the world what kind of a 
salesman the wearer is, have done 
much to inject a corps spirit into 
the Collier organization, and the 
burden of it all is placed on the 
shoulders of the benefactors, 
where it belongs. ; 

These are some of the things 
that go to make up the kind of 
a selling organization that every 
advertiser, interested in making 
the most out of his advertising in- 
vestment, should strive to build. 
But no plan, no rule, no theory 
will put the big vital hub in the 
wheel—the man. For while it may 
be true that the day of personality 
in selling is on the wane, per- 
sonality in hangling salesmen 1s, 
as it ever will be, a vital factor. 
And lucky is the advertiser who 
can enlist the services of the type 
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of sales manager who radiates the 
kind of enthusiasm and good 
judgment that makes his men un- 
consciously say, “He is a good 
man to tie to,” for that is the last 
and great commandment in hold- 
ing salesmen. 


Definition Shouldn’t Draw Too 
Fine a Line 

Home Lire 
New York. June 23, 1914, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In regard to Mr. A. Brooks Tay- 
lor’s criticism on my definition of ad 
vertising, and the examples he cites 
to prove its faultiness, published in 
Printers’ INK of June 11. 
_ These examples are not 
in the main sense of the word, just 
because they are not for purposes of 
influencing purchase, sale or recovery. 
hey are merely notifications or notices 
which the law requires. You might 
as well call the filing of a mortgage or 
of a deed “‘advertising.”’ For the con- 
venience of publishers and the rate card 
they go under the heading of ‘‘adver- 
tising.”” 

Take the Amazon or the Mississippi, 
and, while their various tributaries are 
parts of the same river, in defining 
the Amazon or Mississippi you do not 
include these branches, and thus with 
the definition of “advertising.” 
we are going to get a definition 
of a word down as fine as all that, 
the growl of a bulldog before he tackles 
your pant leg, a shriek of a locomotive 
at a grade crossing, the coo of a dove 
calling its mate, are all advertising, and 


so on ad absurdum. 
W. Witson. 


advertising 


Retailers Against Price-Cutting 


During the convention of the Penn 
sylvania Pharmaceutical Association 
held recently at Buena Vista Springs, 
Pa., the delegates went on_ record 
against price-cutting and adopted a 
series of resolutions endorsing the 
Stevens Bill now before Congress. It 
was stated that this bill will aid in 
establishing fair, free and honest com 
petition, and will give the independent 
merchant an opportunity to do business 
under legitimate conditions. 

Price-cutting was declared an_ evil 
and was heavily scored. It was assert 
ed by some members that it was a 
menace to the business of the country 
in that it created trade monopolies and 
destroyed the independent merchant. It 
was further asserted that price-cutting 
was not in the interest of the con- 
sumer because the loss on_ standard 
goods sold at cut prices is always offset 
by the higher prices obtained for goods 
of doubtful quality. 


Garnet Warren, formerly of the New 
York Herald, has joined the staff of 
the Blackman-Ross Company as a copy 
writer. 
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LAMONT, CORLISS & COMPANY 


AGENTS FOR MANUFACTURERS 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON. 216 Maa St 
BUVVALO. Fi Temmace 

89-26 E So Waren $e 
CON CIYNATI. 165 Sacoms Sr 
MOWEAPOLIS Taveras Count 
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SEATTLE, 423 ancans Auwax, 








131 Hudson St., 
NEW YORK 


MONTREAL. 626 Se. Pass Sv. 


LOEDOS. ENGLAND, 
i Quam Voowomaa St. = 





June 19, 1914. 


Passaic Metal Co., 
3 Rector Street, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


We express our thorough satis- 
faction with the appearance and general 
quality of the stelad display stands made 
by you for holding PEPPERMINT LORIOT. 


In no particular can these 
stands be improved. We must further thank 
you for the enthusiastic co-operation extended 
to us by Mr. Allen. 


Very truly yours, 


LAMONT, “(ad 
Ad 


| ertisi Ttment. 


REA/K. 





Our ambition is to produce the highest quality and render 
superior service. 


Our efficient representatives are at Your service. 


Passaic Metal Ware Company 
Passaic, N. J. 
Sales Offices: 
Chicago Boston 


New York St. Louis 


SR? Should carry your sales message. 
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will ] cut down my 


Success this month?’’ 





A great head-line recently appeared; 


“Success Can Only Be Maintained 
By the Same Force That Gained It!” 


He who builds big by force 
of publicity can only “stand 
pat” by that same force 


MAINTAINED! 


To cut down a years appropriation; 
to cut down a month’s appropriation 
is an infallible CUT in success scope. 
This is unanswerable logic. 


The Greatest Force 
in Success-Making 


Is the Magazine which made 
ITSELF 
the greatest SUCCESS! 


@smopolitan 


is that Magazine! 


Space Force $1000 


All space has been judged. We know it this a Page and Service 
year from the way orders are coming in. There for every Dollar 
“will be many new faces in Cosmopolitan this 







Fall and they appear only after the keenest in- 
vestigation of the service publications have given 
during the past year. Have you investigated ? 








119 W. 40th St. 
New York City 




















An Open Letter to ‘*Undersold”’ 
Advertisers 


By a Representative 


No. 7 of a Series of Comments on Subjects of Frequent Discussion 


Between 


ENTLEMEN: So you're go- 

ing to stop your advertis- 
ing—or “at least very materially 
curtail it’—because business in 
your line is bad. 

That’s peculiar, because usually 
when a man finds he’s in bad 
health, he rushes out and tries 
to buy some life insurance, no 
matter how many times he has 
spurned it when he was well. 

Your business is sick, and we 
come along and offer you endow- 
ment—disability insurance—that 
will pay you benefits, sick or well 
—and we waive the health exam- 
ination. 

You'd think yourself a fool for 
luck if you had such an oppor- 
tunity if you yourself were sick, 
and you’d stop at nothing to pay 
the premiums on all the protec- 
tion you needed. 

It’s just as good an opportunity 
for your business to buy some pro- 
tection that will insure your busi- 
ness against loss, pay back very 
quickly all and more than this 
protection costs you and keep on 
paying you benefits much greater 
than the rates you pay. 


ADVERTISING WHEN BUSINESS IS 


SLOW 


However, to refer back to your 
letter: You say that it seems 
good logic for you to reduce your 
advertising when business is slow, 
just the same as our friend the 
big mail-order book advertiser, 
has decided to do (temporarily) 
and you can’t understand the in- 
consistency of my attitude in 
agreeing with him on going light- 
er for a month or two, while urg- 
ing you to go even heavier. 

I’m glad you had this conver- 
sation with our mutual friend, for 
it saves me from having to re- 
mind you that, just because I 
have advertising space to sell, I 
don’t take the attitude that ‘any 
condition that threatens to reduce 


Advertisers and Solicitors 


the amount of space I sell is nec- 
essarily unsound and dangerous. 

Not so, gentlemen, for I and 
most of us periodical representa- 
tives are engaged, not in merely 
trying to sell space, but space so 
used that it profits the advertiser. 

For there’s no business where 
the fable of the goose that laid 
the golden eggs applies with such 
dire certainty as in the advertis- 
ing business. 

Now let’s begin with the mail- 
order book advertiser. 

He has profitably used space 
in my medium for years, but he 
found this last year that his busi- 
ness generally was off. It has 
been growing somewhat less prof- 
itable for several years. Others 
in his field have found conditions 
the same—or worse. 

We agreed that it would be 
wise to substitute half pages, of 
different copy, for some of the 
pages this season, trying, at the 
same time that cost of advertis- 
ing is reduced, to get at a wider 
consumer field than that previous- 
ly reached. If he succeeds in 
this, he will be back bigger than 
ever before the season is over. 


NOT A PARALLEL CASE 


Note this important difference 
about the present situation, how- 
ever: His is entirely a mail- 
order business selling direct to 
the consumer an expensive set 
of books which he alone controls. 
His competition is against other 
sets of books, but he has no com- 
petition on works of this particu- 
lar author. 

He has a thousand sets pub- 
lished as he needs them, from 
stock plates. He can reduce his 
production without any great sac- 
rifice, and can expand by simply 
placing a larger order. He can 
let off a dozen of his stenogra- 
phers for a month, and hire new 
ones a month later. 
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In this and other ways it be- 


comes with him solely a case of 
profitable selling—and immediate 
selling. His job is to keep his 
cost per sale down to a certain 
figure each month—to do business 
on a scale which is profitable 
month by month, in direct, imme- 
diate sales. 

When he is pretty sure that the 
mail-order book business will not 
be generally good in October, he 
is wise to use only his very best 
mediums in October, and use 
them rather lightly. If Novem- 
ber looks better he can go at No- 
vember harder. 

But you, in selling nationally 
through thousands of dealers, ar- 
ticles of all-the-year-’round con- 
sumption and purchase, in the sale 
of which merchandise reputation, 
dealer co-operation and volume 
and consistency in production are 
essential to profitable business, 
face a very different situation 
when business slackens. 

You are making shoes, we'll 
say; conditions would be similar 
in most staple lines. Suppose sales 
are five to ten per cent off at 
present. You think you ought to 
reduce your advertising. 

You want to do the same as 
the mail-order book man; reduce 
your selling expense to keep pace 
with your sales. 

But in your case this is pretty 
likely to mean a race down hill, 
in which decrease of sales will 
go so much faster than decrease 
of selling cost that, instead, you 
will have increase of selling cost 
on a smaller volume of business. 


MUST KEEP PLANT AND ORGANIZA- 
TION AT WORK 


The points of difference be- 
tween your proposition and the 
mail-order book man’s are very 
clear. 

First, in volume and consistency 
of production. 

You have to keep a big factory 
going, a big stock ahead, a big 
se le at work, all turning out 
shoes for sale and delivery to 
your dealers months ahead of the 
time they will sell those shoes. 
Your production cost jumps 
frightfully if you shut down or 
slow down for part of the year, 


and it will take some time to 
get it back to normal. 

You have an expensive sales or- 
ganization to keep going. When 
your shoes are hard to sell and 
you reduce your advertising, you 
make it just that much harder 
for the salesmen to sell. 

You load your’ merchandise 
down with reselling inertia when 
the goods are already moving 
slowly. You save some in one 
department of selling by tremen- 
dously increasing the difficulty of 
selling; and your other depart- 
ment of selling is handicapped so 
much that it eats up the saving 
—and more. 

Dealers who are holding off on 
you hold off still more when they 
see you holding off on them. 

For reducing your advertising 
is partly “skinning the merchan- 
dise” of the one value the goods 
have for him as a reseller—their 
resalability. It’s Ike cheapening 
the quality, without reducing the 
price, thereby making it harder 
for him to sell them. 

He buys your goods only to 
sell them again. Making it still 
harder for him to sell them when 
business is slow, makes him less 
desirous of pushing them, and 
surer to keep “stocked up on all 
he needs for the present”—and 
prolongs that stocked-up condi- 
tion. 

The mail-order man has ele- 
ments of good-will in his propo- 
sition, but nothing like the good- 
will in your via-the-dealer busi- 
ness. 

He has no great chain of dis- 
tribution, built up arduously and 
expensively. He loses some mo- 
mentum when he slows up his 
advertising, to be sure. 

But he doesn’t lose his market. 
If people don’t see as impressive 
advertising of his books this 
month, they may buy some other 
set of books, or they may not 
start spending a little of their 
surplus money until next month’s 
advertisement gets them. 

But such things as shoes—peo- 
ple are buying them just about 
the same as ever. People have 
to buy their three pairs per capita 
per annum; they don’t have to 
buy classical books by mail. 
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ity OUR out-and-out leopard 
i) cannot change his spots. 
iH And poor paper proclaims 


its poverty no matter what you print 
i upon it. 


|} STRATHMORE 


( are “rich” papers—reflecting in 
| their refinement of texture and tint- 
ing, the distinction and “caste” of 
vour product. 


The Strathmore Sample Books dem- 
onstrate this perfectly—being a 
collection of quality papers, superbly 
printed with unusually artistic de- 
signs. Handsome hardwood cabinet 
forming a complete Paper Buyer’s 
Aid sent free to advertising men 
who place printing orders. 








STRATHMORE 
PAPER CO. 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Somebody is going to sell 
shoes; if not your shoes, then 
Smith’s or Brown’s or Jones’s. 

If yours don’t move, the other 
fellows’ will move just that much 
better; and when the dealer’s 
stock—or his competitors’ stocks 
—get cleaned out, with yours still 
on his shelves, your market, as 
well as your immediate sales, is 
going to suffer. 


WRONG TIME TO REDUCE 


Both consumers and dealers, to 
a greater or. less degree, are go- 
ing to lose that habit of buying 
your goods which is so hard and 
expensive to build up, so valuable 
when established—and so easy to 
lose by stopping the work of keep- 
ing that habit going. 

But at the very time when, be- 
cause of conditions and apparent- 
ly lower prices or greater surface 
values, the competition of non- 
advertised, unbranded goods is the 
most effective in breaking the buy- 
ing habit for your goods, you’re 
planning to reduce your efforts 
to maintain and strengthen that 
buying habit. You reduce your 
vitality at the very period when 
the disease is at its worst. 

To be sure, you are not re- 
sponsible for whatever business 
depression there actually is; but 
I insist that the fundamental law 
of the successful selling of mer- 
chandise through jobbers and 
dealers is to hold yourself re- 
sponsible for your goods selling. 

You guarantee to the consumer 
that your goods will give service; 
you virtually guarantee to your 
jobbers and dealers that your 
goods will give service to them 
—namely: sell at a profit to them. 

Every time your goods fail to 
render this service to the trade 
—fail to sell readily and profit- 
ably—you slip back a step in your 
market-building. 

If everyone’s else goods were 
proving “stickers,” your grip on 
the market wouldn’t suffer so 
much. But conditions and com- 
petitors are not all alike; and 
sometimes the market for the 
other fellows’ goods is naturally 
better, and sometimes your com- 
petitors get busier and offset trade 
dullness, while you sit still, watch 
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the stock market juggled around, 
and excoriate the political party 
in power. 

You not only suffer from the 
price competition of your non- 
advertising competitors, but you're 
never safe now in trusting to luck 
that your advertising competitors 
will be as inactive in overcoming 
trade dullness as you are. 


THE LESSON OF 1907 


Particularly is this true since 
the panic of 1907-8 taught many 
manufacturers the lesson of re- 
doubling their energies to make 
business good when times are bad. 

The firm I was with at that 
time had gained over a million 
dollars in sales during each of 
the two preceding years. In do- 
ing this it had not only opened 
a host of new accounts each year, 
but had loaded the trade with 
large and comprehensive stocks. 

For a while there we could 
have saved time for our salesmen 
by furnishing them a rubber 
stamp reporting, “This dealer will 
buy nothing now; has ample stock 
on hand; and goods are moving 
slowly.” 

The head of the business quick- 
ly analyzed the situation and de- 
cided that to keep our sales up 
for the year we must open more 
new accounts than ever—must 
work everlastingly to get the 
stocks on our old and new dealers’ 
shelves sold—panic or no panic. 

So, just when salesmen were 
opening telegrams with the dread 
of reading a “You're fired” no- 
tice, they got word of a bonus 
contest for the men who, work- 
ing on the road all the year in- 
stead of parts of the year, did 
most to increase sales. At the 
same time they were told of in- 
creases in the house’s advertising 
all along the line We hammered 
on the salesmen and the trade 
and the consumer. We opened 
our new accounts—at the expense 
of our competitors—and we 
moved our goods, while theirs 
were more or less stagnant. 

We gained $42,000 in sales that 
panic year. But our biggest com- 
petitor lost $1,500,000—and it took 
him several years to recover. 
While we, having showed our- 
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selves what we could do in a 
panic year, and having won our 
dealers for life by showing that 
our goods moved while others 
stuck, had another $1,000,000 gain 
the next year. 

You may remember how Hart 
Schaffner & Marx, instead of 
“cutting down expenses” that 
year, opened the advertising throt- 
tle wide—and their timid competi- 
tors paid in the sales they lost 
and H. S. & M. got. 


HOW VICTOR DID IT 


The Victor Talking Machine 
Co. met the situation similarly. 

“Just to emphasize our own be- 
lief in the efficiency of good ad- 
vertising, let me recall a little 
incident that happened during the 
financial scare of 1907,” said Ad- 
vertising Manager H. C Brown 
at the Baltimore Convention. 

“With the executive board of 
our company I sat at a little table 
in the office of our advertising 
agents discussing ways and means 
of meeting the emergency that 
threatened serious curtailment in 
the sales of many _ established 
lines of merchandise, and, fol- 
lowing the suggestion of one of 
our officers, $287,000 was added 
to the regular appropriation and 
made immediately available for 
extending our magazine advertis- 
ing. 

“The wisdom of this move was 
absolutely proven when the Vic- 
tor company held its sales up 
through those panicky times and 
went into 1908 facing a demand 
far in excess of our factory ca- 
pacity. 

“This extra appropriation has 
since continued available for each 
year’s advertising, and the results 
gathered each year, by which the 
value of our advertising is meas- 
ured, will undoubtedly see it in- 
creased before any part of it is 
ever taken away.” 

Mr. Brown might have added 
that in 1907 and 1908 the Victor 
company paid its usual seven per 
cent dividends on its $500,000 pre- 
ferred, and its usual six per cent 
on its $5,000,000 common stock. 
Also he might have mentioned 
that in 1912 the Victor company 
paid seven per cent on its pre- 
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ferred, and began paying 20 per 
cent on its common—and, in ad- 
dition, had $3,655,260 undivided 
profits. 

Do you think this would have 
happened if the Victor company 
had rushed to cover and canceled 
everything? I con't. 

Remember that newspaper cam- 
paign advertising The Saturday 
Evening Post run by Cyrus Cur- 
tis right at the peak of the panic? 
Remember what a stimulus this 
proved to business confidence, 
particularly among advertisers? 
Anyway, The Post gained a 
healthy volume of business—while 
most periodicals lost in the same 
proportion—and went through 
1908 and the following years with 
a momentum that has been one 
of the seven wonders in the ad- 
vertising business. 

I could go on and cite numerous 
other instances to prove this very 
important point: that business 
depression can be a blessing in 
disguise, proving the grandest op- 
portunity in the world to catch 
up on or get ahead of competi- 
tion. 

Business depression invariably 
follows a period of prosperity 
—or over-prosperity—and over- 
expansion. Dealers are frequently 
overstocked, and when business 
in general slows up, they discover 
how much above their immediate 
needs they have, and start to 
liquidate on their stocks before 
buying heavily again 


A SPECIAL ADVANTAGE 


If, right, then, you come through 
and help the game along—if you 
keep up your advertising and send 
consumers in to buy your goods, 
your dealers see not only the ad- 
vertising but the resulting con- 
sumers, and they pitch in and 
move your goods harder than 
ever. Even if you don’t get re- 
peat orders at once, they’ve got to 
reorder; and the latter part of 
the season you get fill-in orders, 
and next season stocks of your 
goods are cleaned out and deal- 
ers are buying full stocks of you, 
while your competitors are still 
waiting for their old stocks to 
move to make way for new. 

And the trade doesn’t soon for- 
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get that goods with your brand 
sold—when other brands didn’t. 

All this time the increased con- 
sumer demand for your goods, at 
a time when consumer demand 
for competitive brands has weak- 
ened as their advertising has di- 
minished, has blazed the way for 
new accounts—at the expense of 
your weak-kneed competitors. 

Business depression and_liqui- 
dation in any staple line (fads or 
specialties or out-of-date lines, of 
course, excepted) are always fol- 
lowed by a period of improvement 
and eventual prosperity. 

Right then you come into the 
business boom with a flying start, 
while some of your competitors 
—with a more or less.demoralized 
production and sales organization, 
and weakened with both trade anc 
consumer—are just beginning to 
start over again to fire up. You 
have gained a strategic advan- 
tage over competition; an advan- 
tage which you need never lose. 

And you have held your own 
against your aggressive, advertis- 
ing competitors, instead of letting 
them put one over on you. 

Just at present whatever de- 
pression there is is temporary; 
it’s a sort of artificially prolonged 
“hang-over” of the period of re- 
adjustment we've been going 
through. 

A few slight changes of na- 
tional conditions, and with good 
crops ahead, we'll be right into 
our “cycle of improvement and 
prosperity” before we know it. 

I really think that you’re be- 
hind-hand on “reducing your ad- 
vertising because business is 
slow”; just about the time your 
proposed plan of reduction would 
go into effect, you ll be scrambling 
(too late) to reinstate your ad- 
vertising to take advantage of 
business revival in your line. 

But, anyway, why shut off 
steam on the up-grade? 

If you’re as good business men 
as I think you are, you'll open 
up the throttle a notch or two 
instead. 





The Campbell-Ewald Company, of De- 
troit, is handling the account of the 
Gray Motor Company, Detroit, manu- 
facturer of marine and stationary gas 
engines. 


Liquor Ads in “Dry” 
Territory Attacked 


"THE charge that the publica- 

tion of liquor advertisements 
in a newspaper is a violation of 
the law against soliciting orders 
in “dry” territory is the basis of 
four indictments recently brought 
against C. E. Palmer, business 
manager of the Four States 
Press, Texarkana, Ark., by the 
Bowie County (Texas) grand 
jury. Mr. Palmer said: 

“Over a year ago Ben F. Loo- 
ney, attorney-general of Texas, 
ruled that it was a violation of 
the law prohibiting the solicitation 
of business in dry territory for 
newspapers to publish liquor ad- 
vertising. We submitted him an 
advertisement from our _ paper 
containing the phrase, ‘No orders 
solicited or shipments made in 
violation of Texas law,’ and asked 
for a ruling on it, which he re- 
fused to give. Our attorneys ad- 
vised that carrying this advertis- 
ing was not a violation of the law 
and other Texas papers have 
stated that they had similar advice 
from their attorneys. In fact, I 
have yet to find a lawyer—and I 
have talked to many regarding it 
—who thinks it is unlawful to 
carry this advertising.” 

There is wide interest in the 
case, since the territory in ques- 
tion is reached by papers pub- 
lished in Fort Worth, Dallas, 
Waco, Houston, Austin, Beau- 
mont, and other Texas cities, as 
well as papers in Shreveport, La.; 
Little Rock and Forth Smith, 
Ark.; St. Louis, Mo., and Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


New Boston Agency 


Myrle M. Lord, formerly with the 
Wright & Potter Printing Company, of 
3oston, and Donald W. Robinson, re 
cently with the Essex Publishing Com 
pany, of Burlington, Vt., have opened 
the Lord-Robinson Advertising Agency 
in Boston. 


Joseph Adell Lamb, formerly with 
Conrad & Co., Otsego, Mich., is now 
with the W. H. McIntyre Company, 
of Auburn, Ind., manufacturers of the 
Imp cyclecar, as assistant advertising 
manager. 
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The Diary of a Sales 
Manager 


A Come-Back for the Dealer’s 
Objections to the Exclusive Sales 
Agency—How the Surewear Ho- 
siery Company Won the Leading 
Merchant of Brownsville—Mail- 
ing Lists from Dealers 


By Roy B. Simpson 
SEVENTH WEEK 


UR boys have been in the 

field one week, and they are 
starting out fine. It took me all 
the forenoon to go over their ex- 
pense accounts and their reports 
for the week. Our men are not 
required to make a special daily 
report. The best thing along this 
line is—orders. ; 

In the morning’s mail | was a 
special letter of appreciation and 
encouragement from nearly every 
one of our salesmen. I am glad 
to see this. If the men on the 
road only knew it, the sales man- 
ager needs “gingering up” just as 
much as his men need it. These 
letters make me feel mighty good, 
but the best ginger for the whole 
organization is the nice bunch of 
orders in to-day’s mail. 

One of the knotty problems we 
are up against is the exclusive- 
agency proposition. Most of the 
men have had something to say 
about it during the last few days, 
but Bob Bates has given us an 
opportunity to thresh out this 
proposition with a live merchant 
in our own office. Bob’s letter 
is as follows: 

Brownsville, May 3. 
My dear Hawkins: ' 

I called on The Model Store of this 
lace and endeavored to sell them our 
ine straight through, and in_ talking 
with Mr. Ruckman, the president, I 
agreed to give him the exclusive sale 

“on the Surewear Line if he would 
close out all other lines and handle 
ours exclusively. : ‘ 

Mr. Ruckman objected to dropping 
two of his lines, but he is interested in 
our proposition and wants to discuss it 
with you personally, He expects to be 
in Jaynesburg next Wednesday and will 
stop at the Grand Hotei. , 

The Model Store is the Yargest in 
Brownsville. The account will amount 
to about $3,000 a year. Don’t let 


Ruckman get away from you. 
Bos Bates. 
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We will take care of Mr. Ruck- 
man, and we'll sell him. 


x 
TuEespAY—Mr. Allis, our gen- 
eral manager, thinks we need 


more salesmen, and I heartily 
agree with him. There is no rea- 
son why we should not prepare 
now to extend our trade territory. 

Mr. Allis, together with Mr. 
Davis, the president, were talk- 
ing about the calibre of men we 
are employing to sell our goods. 
Mr. Davis thinks we are very for- 
tunate in getting a few good mer 
who have had hosiery experience, 
but in his judgment we will de- 
velop stronger salesmen if we will 
hire men who have not previously 
sold hosiery. 

Mr. Davis reasons that the 
salesman who has had experience 
with several other hosiery con- 
cerns may acquire the habit of 
bringing up the good things his 
former employers have done as 
examples for us to follow, and 
in so doing will minimize our own 
efforts. 

“Hire salesmen who have been 
successful on the road with shirts 
or shoes,” said Mr. Davis, “and 
we will make better hosiery men 
out of them.” 

I argued that as we are pro- 
ducing a full line and better values 
than our competitors, I would 
rather have a seasoned hosiery 
man, because he would appreciate 
the difference between the Sure- 
wear Line and other lines he han- 
dled in the past. As soon as he 
sees how much better our proposi- 
tion is for him he will become 
enthusiastic about it. 

Furthermore, a clean-cut, ambi- 
tious salesman who has made good 
with our competitors has gained 
his experience at their expense. 
He is not so apt to make mis- 
takes as is the salesman who may 
have made good in selling shirts, 
but who is not familiar with the 
niceties of the hosiery business. 
We can pick good men from the 
ranks of our competitors and 
show them where they can make 
more money selling our goods. 

Mr. Allis agreed with me, and 
Mr. Davis admitted that I had 
brought out some points he had 
never thought of before. 
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We are going to put on ten 
more men as quickly as we can 
get them, and they will be the 
best men we can hire, whether 
they are hosiery men or not. 

x «= 


WeEpDNEsDAY—Caswell, our ad- 
vertising manager, went to the 
Grand Hotel at eleven o'clock and 
nailed Mr. Ruckman, of Browns- 
ville, just as he was writing his 
name on the register. Ruckman 
was willing to come to our office 
to get first-hand information 
about our proposition, and they 
arrived a few minutes before 
twelve. 

Ruckman is a man about forty 
years of age, a shrewd German 
merchant, and he knows the ho- 
siery business from A to Z. He 
met most of the folks in the 
office, and then we went to lunch, 
where we spent an hour and a 
half talking glittering generali- 
ties. I knew he was sizing me 
up, and he knew very well I was 
taking his measure. 

When I returned to the office 
I introduced Ruckman to Cohn, 
our yarn expert, and Walter 
Schmid, our factory superintend- 
ent. They took him in charge, 
and the three spent the balance 
of the afternoon in the factory. 

As Ruckman came by my office 
at five o’clock he said, “You have 
a great institution, Mr. Hawkins. 
I will see you in the morning.” 

x x 


Tuurspay—I wasn’t taking any 
chances on losing Ruckman to 
some of the jobbers of Jaynes- 
burg, so Caswell called for him 
at 9.30 in the boss’s new Packard 
Six. Ruckman was finishing 
breakfast, and Caswell took him 
for a little spin through the parks. 
They were soon in my office, and 
we got down to business. 

aif would buy your line straight 
through,” said Ruckman, “if you 
would agree to cut out all the 
other merchants in my town. I 
have the biggest store in Browns- 
ville. The best people in town 


trade with me, and I do a larger 
volume of business with the coun- 
try people than any of my com- 
petitors. 

“Your salesman, Mr. Bates, tells 
me I will have to close out all my 
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other lines in order to get the 
exclusive agency. I don’t want 
to do this, Mr. Hawkins, as I am 
handling one jobbing line and a 
well-known advertised line for 
children, on which I have built 
up a fairly good trade. 

“The demand for both these 
lines is growing. The children’s 
line is well advertised, and the 
manufacturers are willing to do 
more for me than they have done 
in the past. The jobbing line has 
the jobber’s own trade-mark on 
it, and it is a splendid line of 
goods, which I buy at prices that 
will meet competition. 

“T feel that if I drop these two 
lines my chief competitor, who 
at the present time has about only 
half as much hosiery business as 
we have, will win a lot of my 
customers on the strength of the 
satisfaction that these two lines 
are giving. 

“Therefore, we should get to- 
gether on this basis: I will re- 
tain the two lines mentioned and 
put in a complete stock of Sure- 
wear Hosiery and feature it in 
my store advertising. I can sell 
more of your goods than any two 
of my competitors combined, be- 
cause we have an aggressive or- 
ganization, a good advertising 
man, and we back up the adver- 


tising of manufacturers whose 
lines we are selling.” 
“Your proposition is good 


as far as it goes, Mr. Ruckman,” 
I returned, “but it places us at 
a disadvantage, and eventually 
you will relax your efforts to 
push Surewear Hosiery or the 
sales on your other two lines will 
dwindle. In any case, you will 
have to divide your energies be- 
tween three lines, and you cannot 
get the maximum results from 
any one of them when you do 
this. As a result, your hosiery 
department will suffer, and at the 
end of each season you will find 
yourself overstocked on certain 
numbers, and these odds and ends 
must be carried over for a full 
season or closed out at a loss. 
“With as complete a line as we 
offer you it should be an easy 
matter for you to select every 
kind, style, and price of hose re- 
quired by your trade. I will take 
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you into our sample-room and 
prove to you within five minutes 
that we can beat the prices you 
pay for your jobbing line. As to 
your children’s line, let me say 
that our prices are slightly lower, 
and we are certainly doing more 
constructive advertising than the 
manufacturers of that line are 
doing for you. 

“So it seems to me, Mr. Ruck- 
man, that your decision is partial- 
ly the result of a certain kind of 
sentiment.. You admit that you 
have the largest store in your 
city, a more progressive store, 
a better organization, and a good 
advertising department. If this 
is true your patrons appreciate 
your progressiveness. They know 
you have built up your business 
on honest values and good serv- 
ice. They must feel that when- 
ever you make a change in any 
of your lines it is because you 
want to give them something bet- 
ter for their money. 

“Now, if it isn’t sentiment that 
prompts you to hold on to the 
two old lines, please tell me what 
it is, and let us thresh it out 
right now.” 

“No, it isn’t sentiment exact- 
ly,” said Ruckman. “It’s the idea 
of placing myself at your mercy. 
It is a risk for any merchant 
to handle any line exclusively. 
Inside of two years you might 
feel as though you own my ho- 
siery department. In the mean- 
time, some of my competitors 
might grow to such an extent that 
they would give you a little larger 
season order than I am buying. 

“It would be the most natural 
thing in the world for you to 
imagine that they would make a 
better dealer in Brownsville than 
I have been, and in this case 
you would take the account away 
from me, and my _ competitor 
would get the benefit of all the 
advertising I have done to supply 
a demand for your goods in our 
community. 

“I know of an experience of 
this kind within my own family. 
My brother owns the largest ex- 
clusive shoe store in Brownsville. 
He bought all his men’s fine shoes 
from one concern. It was an ad- 
vertised, trade-marked line. He 
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had handled this line for several 


‘years, and-every man who pays 


$4 or more for a pair of shoes 
knew that my brother carried this 
line. His business on the higher- 
priced shoes was very satisfactory. 

“But about a year ago the man- 
ufacturers of that line of shoes 
decided to change dealers. The 
Hub Clothing Store put in a shoe 
department and got this line, and 
my brother lost a lot of business. 
I don’t like the idea of getting up 
against the same kind of propo- 
sition.” 

“This is very interesting, Mr. 
Ruckman, and, no doubt, many 
merchants have had similar ex- 
periences. But let me ask you a 
few questions. If you will answer 
them we can solve this problem 
before you leave our office. I im- 
agine your brother carried a gen- 
eral stock of shoes of all classes 
and grades including work-shoes, 
and probably there were 15 or 20 
lines represented in his entire 
stock. Isn’t this true?” 

“That is very nearly correct,” 
he returned. “To be exact, my 
brother carried a stock amounting 
to about $12,000, and the stock 
was composed of the lines of nine 
different manufacturers and job- 
bers.” 

“Now, then, for question No. 
2: How many times a year did 
your brother turn his entire shoe 
stock? Is it not true that he was 
doing about 75 per cent of his 
business on half his stock? And 
wasn’t it also true that his adver- 
tised, trade-marked lines were the 
most active lines in the store?” 

“T can say ‘Yes’ to practically 
all of your questions,” said Ruck- 
man. “The total shoe business 
last year amounted to about $25,- 
000, which was not two complete 
turns of the entire stock. The 
men’s fine shoes and some of the 
staples were turned four to six 
times. Several of the lines went 
dead on the shelves and were 
closed out at a loss.” 

“Now, then, Mr. Ruckman,” I 
continued, “let’s analyze this case. 
Let us go back, say two years, 
or one year before your brother 
lost the agency for the fine line 
you mention. He was doing three- 
fourths of his business on half 
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Eighty Thousand 
Guaranteed 
Circulation 


40c per line, flat 
Effective with Nov. 1914 Issue 


Under its new editor, 
new management and 
new name, the circula- 
tion of American Farming 
is growing so rapidly, that 
we guarantee 80,000 circu- 
lation with the November 
1914 issue. 


The rate will be 40c per 
agate line flat, and rate card 
bears endorsement to the 
effect that circulation will 
be proved in full, when- 
ever requested, or cost of 
advertising forfeited. No 
reservations whatsoever, 
at the old rate, have been 
or will be accepted, and 
all advertisers and adver- 
tising agents pay exactly 
the same rate. 

The circulation is _concen- 
trated in the fourteen Northern 
Central States, which contain 
two-thirds of the total farm and 
farm property value of the 
United States and is, in fact, 
the richest and most productive 
agricultural district in the 
world. 

We respectfully solicit your 
consideration on any advertising 
that appeals to farmers and 
their families, located in the 
Northern Central States. 


American Farming 
Chicago 


Advertising Representatives 
Hopkins & Shayne 
8 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 
Geo. B. David Co., Inc. 
171 Madison Ave. 
New York. 


Succeeding Animal 
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his stock. He had certain staple 
shoes that cost him $2 that he 
was selling for $2.50 and turning 
four times a year. Four profits 
of 50 cents each amount to $2, 
or 100 per cent gross on his orig- 
inal investment in that $2 line of 
shoes. 

“Let us also assume that the 
best numbers in his finer lines 
were turning three or four times 
a year. He could afford to be 
content with a small margin of 
profit on each sale by making 
that profit three or four times. 

“But your brother had other $2 
shoes which turned only once or 
not at all. If one $2 style turned 
only once he would have to get 
$4 for it in order to make it do 
as well as another $2 style that 
was turning four times at a profit 
of 50 cents on each turn. 

“At the end of the year your 
brother figured that he had not 
made very much money, so he 
decided to raise prices. Did he 
increase the price of the shoes 
that had been shirking their duty? 
Not on your life! He closed 
them out at a loss and raised the 
price on the styles that had been 
doing four or five times as much 
as the shirkers. He _ probably 
raised the prices on the men’s 
fine line which he lost. Sales 
dropped off, and his season’s or- 
der was smaller than it had been 
for several past seasons. The 
salesman for that manufacturer 
sized up the situation correctly 
and informed his house. 

“Again, your brother, in his 
anxiety to make the entire shoe 
stock return a profit, let up on 
his efforts to push the well-known 
advertised lines and devoted his 
energies to advertising clearance 
sales to dispose of his odds and 
ends. This condition was also re- 
ported to the manufacturers of 
the trade-marked lines by their 
salesmen, and your brother got 
in bad with the manufacturers 
for ‘putting his eggs into too many 
baskets.’ 

“He should have cut out the 
unprofitable sellers, which would 
have enabled him to reduce his 
stock to about $8,000. He made 
the mistake of trying to handle 
too many lines instead of buying 
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from the manufacturers who carry 
big floor stocks, from which he 
could fill in sizes as needed. The 
customers of that store had to 
pay for the mistakes of the mer- 
chant, and, as a final result, the 
merchant lost his best selling 
line.” 

Mr. Ruckman smiled and said, 
“Hawkins, you have just about 
hit the nail on the head. You 


have told me most of that boy’s | 


troubles as well as I could have 
told them myself. But what has 
that to do with me?” 

“Tt is just this, Mr. Ruckman: 
If any dealer gets the exclusive 
sale on any line and then loses 
that line it is his fault. During 
the last fourteen years I have 
served four great manufacturing 
organizations, each the largest in 
its line. I have served them either 
as advertising or sales manager, 
or both. These manufacturers 
grant exclusive-sales agencies, and 
I have never known of a single 


instance where any of these man- | 


ufacturers took the exclusive sale 
away from a merchant unless it 
was the fault of that merchant. 

“There are just about two rea- 


sons why a merchant loses an | 
One of them is that he 


agency. 
becomes a bad credit risk, and 
the other reason is—he yields to 
the persuasive arguments of the 
salesmen of other houses and be- 
gins to split his business, dabbling 
here and there in a small way 
at first, until he finally loses in- 


terest in the line on which he | 


has the exclusive agency in his 
community. 

“Manufacturers whose goods 
you sell know exactly what you 
are doing. They hire salesmen 
who, first of all, are good mer- 
chants, They are trained in mod- 
ern methods of merchandising, 
and within five minutes after a 
salesman enters one of your de- 
partments he sizes up the situa- 
tion and knows exactly how you 
feel toward his line. 

“No manufacturer is going to 
take his line away from a mer- 
chant who is wide-awake, keen, 
and ambitious to increase the 
business on the line every year. 


We would be very foolish, in- | 


deed, to give our line to you and 
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| just ASK YOUR PRINTER 
to name over a few firms 
who always specify Old Hamp- 
shire Bond. The names of 
firms using Old Hampshire 
Bond are the names of business 
and professional top-notchers— 
no other class can quite see the 
economy of buying‘such a good , 


paper. 

Aimpshive 
J 

Write on your present letter- 

head for samples of modern let- 

terheads—if you care to, in- 


| clude 10c. for package of Semi- 
| Business Stationery. 





HAMPSHIRE 
PAPER CO 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 








The only paper makers in the world 
| making bond paper exclusively— 
including ‘“‘The Stationery of 
a Gentleman’* (Old Hamp- 
shire Bond in boxed form 
with envelopes) for per- 
| sonal correspondence. 








work with you, as we propose to 
do, for two or three years, and 
see the business grow’ every 
month, and then take the account 
away from you and give it to a 
competitor that might not make 
good to the same extent that you 
have. 

“What I want you to do is to 
put in the Surewear Line com- 
plete. We will support you on 
the advertising and will protect 
you in every way possible. We 
want you to meet us half way 
in this matter and carry your part 
of the load. We want you to 
realize that when you buy Sure- 
wear Hosiery and put it on your 
shelves, it is your hose, and you 
must do your part to sell it. If 
you will work with us as we 
propose to work with you the 
discontinuance of the two lines 
you wish to retain will not cause 
you the loss of one dollar.” 

We argued this proposition all 
the afternoon, and when Mr. 
Ruckman left the office at®* six 
o'clock he promised to return in 
the morning and look over the 
line. 

* » ” 

‘FripAay—Caswell called at the 
Grand this morning for Ruckman, 
but missed him. Upon inquiry he 
found that he was at that time in 
the sample-room of one of the 
jobbing-houses. This made me 
feel mighty uneasy, and as we 
were speculating upon what Ruck- 
man would probably do he walked 
into my office and said he was 
ready to look at the samples. 

I wrote up his order. It 
amounted to $2,165 for shipment 
about September 1. 

Ruckman then came to my of- 
fice and asked me for a written 
agreement to give him the exclu- 
sive sale, andthis was cheerfully 
given. But it also bound him to 
sell the Surewear Line and no 
other for a period of three years. 

I have done little else this week 
besides handle Ruckman, but it 
was time well spent. 

* * * 

SaturpAy—We have developed 
some new thoughts on the exclu- 
sive agency proposition during 
our experience of the last few 
days. Mr. Allis thinks it will be 
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a good idea to have this week’s 
diary printed and mailed to our 
salesmen. It will help them han- 
dle this troublesome exclusive- 
agency proposition, no matter 
whether we desire it or the cus- 
tomer wants it. 

The boys have sent in a nice 
bunch of mailing lists from mer- 
chants who appreciate our offer 
to mail a consumer folder to their 
customers at our expense. This 
is an old stunt on shoes, clothing, 
and shirts, but it is a new thing 
in the hosiery business. Seventy- 
eight lists averaging 100 names is 
pretty good for a starter. 

(To be continued) 


Now It’s a Garterless Stocking 


It is recognized among the hosiery 
manufacturers that meritorious brands, 
judiciously advertised, are commanding 
a market and that the demand for 
trade-marked goods are keeping mills 
well employed, while many other tac- 
tories are operating on short time. 

The lower custom duties invite large 
importations of foreign goods, and as a 
result competition in hosiery knitting 
has become so keen that the knitters 
are on the alert for any innovation like- 
ly to strike the public fancy, the whole 
trend being toward individualism in 
production. 

A recent development in the hosiery 
trade is a garterless stocking for men 
and women, which is now being pat- 
ented by a Philadelphian. This stock- 
ing is longer in the leg than the half 
hose commonly worn, extending to a 
point just below the knee. It fastens 
around the limb with snap buttons or 
clasps such as are worn on kid gloves, 
and is adjustable to the limbs of stout 
and thin men. 


Pie Brand to Be Defended 


While there are several trade-names 
for bread which have been rendered 
legally protectible, surviving the test of 
litigation, there are comparatively few, 
if any, brands of pies which have been 
distinguished in this way. The Hubig Pie 
& Baking Company, of Cincinnati, O., 
makes pies which have become popular 
in that vicinity under the name branded 
on them of “Hubig’s Famous Pies,” 
and the company is taking measures to 
cover its exclusive use of that phrase, 
however, as it has had some trouble 
with infringers. 

Difficulty has arisen through competi- 
tors obtaining pie-pans and other con- 
tainers bearing the brand, and thus, it 
is alleged, deceiving consumers. The 
company is, therefore, advertising its 
prior use of the name, alleging that 
it has been using it for twenty-three 
years and it will take legal measures 
to protect itself against infringement, 
according to President Simon Hubig. 




































Tango as a Trade Producer 


In his annual report to the members 
of the Silk Association of America, 
Secretary Ramsay Peugnet devotes a 
trenchant paragraph to the existing 
craze for dancing that is sweeping the 
country. He well may do so, for it 
has been responsible for the humming 
of many looms that might otherwise be 
silent, says the Dry Goods Reporter. 
We may conceal it no longer, even 
though we desired to do so—the coun- 
try is going dancing mad. We know 
it because this Terpsichorean contagion 
has seized certain sedate friends of ours 
who now caper nimbly to the pleasing 
of “Too Much Mustard’ and other 
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tunes of equal musical merit. And 
their natures were wont to revolt at the 
mention of dress clothes and tripping 
of the light fantastic toe. 

It is a craze, however, upon which 
the merchant will thrive. It will pene- 
trate to the remotest territory and 
make business better there as it has in 
the larger cities. Dancing frocks have 


never been in such demand. Men’s 
wear, also, is meeting with increased 
sale. Sales of dress accessories neces- 


sary to the complete equipment reflect 
the effect of the craze. The merchant 
who follows such developments care- 
fully is prepared, and wisely, too, for 
this increased demand created by this 
South American importation—the Tango. 
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How Market-Data Built 
a Catalogue 


The Two Necessary Steps in Sell- 
ing Speed Indicators for Cream 
Separators—Prospects Who Fur- 
nished Their Own Data—Evi- 
dence Which Separator Manu- 
facturers Could Not Side-Step 


By Roy W. Johnson 


HE market is the best source 
of catalogue data.” That 
has been said more than once, in 
the course of these articles, but it 
can hardly be said too often. Just 
as no man can write simply and 
clearly about something which he 
does not thoroughly understand, 
sO it is impossible to marshal the 
facts which will appeal to possible 
buyers without a knowledge of 
their composite state of mind. 
One of the best illustrations of 
this that I have been able to find 
is contained in the catalogue of 
the Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corpo- 
ration, which deals 
with speed indicators 
for cream separators. 

Now in order to 
convince a dairyman 
that he should have 
his separator equipped 
with a _ speed indi- 
cator, two steps are 
necessary. He must 
be shown, first, that 
the proper operation 
of his machine de- 
pends upon the main- 
tenance of just the 
proper speed, and 
second, that he can- 
not maintain the 
proper speed unaided. 


“ 
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data which will convince them 
cannot be evolved from the most 
fertile imagination, nor can it be 
picked up within the walls of the 
factory. 

Gridley Adams, advertising man- 
ager of the company, writes: 

“I had learned from going out 
into the country and talking with 
dairymen, and seeing them operate 
their separators, that they were 
anywhere from fifteen to fifty per 
cent off in their guess as to the 
speed at which they were turning 
their separators. Following the 
very exhaustive tests made by one 
or two of the large agricultural 
experiment stations, I knew that 
where a dairyman turned his sep- 
arator only half the number of 
times per minute which he should 
turn it, he was virtually losing 
one-half of his butter-fat with 
each separation. This was an ap- 
palling loss, and how to bring it 
before dairymen in the most con- 
vincing light was the question 
which confronted me. I con- 


“There! — if you've been 
turning your Separator at 
THAT speed all the time, 
then with your 20 cows 
you've lost #5242 worth 
of butter in ONE YEAR!” 








Most users of sepa- 
rators do not stop to 
think that a few 
revolutions more or 
less per minute make any great 
difference in the result, even 
though their machine bears a no- 
tice that it should be operated at 
a particular speed, and even when 
they are convinced upon that 
point they are confident that they 
can operate it properly through 
“force of habit.” Obviously the 


THE OPENING 


APPEAL TO THE DAIRYMAN’S POCKETBOOK 


cluded there was no argument so 
convincing as where you make a 
man carry on the test which con- 
vinces himself.” 

At all of the large State fairs, 
such as those at Columbus, Lin- 
coln, Springfield, Ill, Milwaukee, 
Des Moines, Indianapolis, To- 
peka, etc., the company exhibited 
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various makes of cream separa- 
tors, each equipped with a speed 
indicator. Farmers and dairymen 
were invited to operate the sepa- 
rators, and a prize was offered 
to the person who guessed near- 
est to the number of operators 
during the week of the fair. It 
was originally intended to offer 
the prize to those who could turn 
any one of the separators at the 
proper speed with the indicator 
covered, but that intention was 
revised. Mr. Adams says: 


DATA FROM SEPARATOR OWNERS 


“We knew there would be a 
good many who would turn the 
speed indicator at practically the 
correct speed, and therefore any 
prize we might offer would be so 
divided as to hardly make it worth 
while for any one to attempt it. 
For this reason I devised the idea 
of letting them guess at the num- 
ber of dairymen who, during that 
week of the fair, turned the speed 
indicator. Their guesses, of 
course, ran all the way from 150 
to 50,000 and allowed plenty of 
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latitude in numbers, so that there 
was no difficulty at all in picking 
out the first and second guesses 
as to who came nearest the correct 
number. But each one who 
guessed was obliged to test the 


‘speed indicator.” 


Before making the test, each 
contestant filled out a card giving 
various data, like that shown in 
the reproduction on the next page. 
In addition the salesman in charge 
of the contest took down the 
number of cows the man owned, 
and the names of the farm papers 
he read. A number of the cards 
filled out so as to show the result 
of the tests were reproduced in 
the catalogue. 

“Each contestant,” says Mr. 
Adams, “wrote down on the card 
the number of turns at which his 
own separator was supposed to be 
turned. I found that the average 
dairyman said that if his separator 
required fifty-five turns per min- 
ute that he had become, by custom, 
capable of turning it at almost 
that number of revolutions contin- 
ually without any checking up by 
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watch or otherwise. It was most 
alarming to note the assurance 
with which these dairymen said 
that they could turn it at the pre- 
cise number they were supposed 
to be turning it. Had we put 
down a definite figure, say fifty- 
five, and the dairyman after turn- 
ing the separator found that he 
was considerably off, he would 
then have had the opportunity of 
saying that he was accustomed to 
turning sixty. It was for this 
reason that I had them put down 
the figure which they said had be- 
come ‘second nature.’ They then 
could file no complaint. 


PROVING THE LOSS BY INACCURACY 

“In making the test the speed 
indicator was covered, and the 
dairyman was told to state when 
he was _ maintaining 
the speed that he said 
he had showed. When 
he gave the word that 
he had reached that 
speed, the speed indi- 
cator was uncovered, 
and there in plain fig- 
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contests were convincing to those 
dairymen who actually took part 
in them; but the record cards, 
while catalogue-data of the first 
magnitude, were not yet a cata- 
logue. The cards might convince 
a dairyman that he could not turn 
his separator accurately, but it 
was still necessary to convince 
him that he was losing something 
if he didn’t. It was necessary to 
quote some authority in whom 
the dairyman had confidence, and 
to do it in such a way as to es- 
cape the impression that it was 
a mere “claim” of the company. 
The necessary data was found 
in a report of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of Purdue 
University. A series of tests had 
been made with separators oper- 
ated at various speeds, and the re- 
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ures was the exact Do you own a Cream Separator? —$—__—_—__—_— 
number of revolutions If you do, what make is it? : a 
that he had actually ite ses — 

been turning it. If he eis 2 = 
had already stated that City —___________— 

he owned a certain County —_____________-. State_— — 
number of cows, it 

was a very easy matter 

to figure the average A GROUP OF THESE CARDS, FILLED OUT, PROVED A 
amount of milk and STRONG CATALOGUE FEATURE 
butter-fat that number 

of cows produce, or should _ sults graphically tabulated. Whole 


produce if the cream was sepa- 
tated correctly. And where that 
dairyman who had supposed 
he turned the separator sixty 
times per minute, had shown that 
he was turning only thirty-five 
times per minute, we could tell 
him just how many dollars and 
cents he had been losing and was 
losing daily with each separation. 
He had given us the full infor- 
mation as to what he should be 
getting from his certain number 
of cows if he had turned his 
cream separator correctly. And 
then he straightway proved to us, 
as well as to himself, just how 
much he had been losing. The facts 
in many cases were very grave.” 
Naturally the results of the 


pages from the Purdue report were 
reproduced in the Stewart-War- 
ner catalogue, in order that there 
should be no doubt as to the au- 
thenticity of the figures. The im- 
portance of that course is demon- 
strated by Mr. Adams, who says: 

“I was very much astonished, 
in talking with one of the officials 
of perhaps the largest manufac- 
turers of cream separators in the 
country, when he told me that the 
facts and figures I had shown in 
my catalogue were at wide vari- 
ance to the truth. I did not have 
a catalogue with me at the.time, 
but he said that no such figures 
as I had used had ever been given 
out by any experiment station. 
In order to prove this he looked 
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up the bulletin which he had of 
the Purdue Experiment Station 
which made these exhaustive tests, 
and I found that his bulletin was 
seven or eight years old, whereas 
the bulletin I had was a more re- 
cent one, published about three 
years ago, and one which he had 
never seen. I had supposed that 
every manufacturer of cream sep- 
arators was so keen for informa- 
tion bearing upon his product, or 
the purposes for which his prod- 
uct was used, that he would have 
in his possession everything that 
had ever been issued of this 
nature. 

“And this is why I reproduced 
in my latest catalogue, not the 
figures that were used in the lat- 
est Purdue Bulletin, but the pages 
exact, as I would not take any 
chances at allowing any cream 
separator manufacturers, or their 
thousands of salesmen over the 
country, to dispute these figures 
simply because they had not seen 
the Bulletin. And I know that 
while they might dispute the mere 
use of figures, even 
though used under 
quotation marks, they 
would have very little 
chance of arguing 
against the facts con- 
veyed in the repro- 
duction of full pages. 

“While most cream 
separator manufac- 
turers claim that 
their machines, when 
operated correctly, 
will produce close to 
100 per cent efficiency 
their catalogues say 
little about it. And 
yet, on the crank han- 
dles of most sepa- 
rators, there appears 
in raised letters, 
sometimes three- 
quarters of an inch 
in height, such in- 
structions as_ these: 
‘fifty-five turns per 
minute.’ I con- 
cluded that the rea- 
son for the omission 
from catalogues of 
the necessity of turn- 
ing a cream separator 
at an exact speed 
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was because it would be hard 
to sell such an instrument to 
a farmer in case he was told that 
he had to operate it at an exact 
speed. But where a separator 
was sold, and the dairyman after- 
wards complained, the salesman 
could then show him that he had 
not been turning it correctly, and 
would simply point to the injunc- 
tion on the crank handle. In 
other words, he would be in- 
structed after he had paid for 
his cream separator, which is per- 
haps a very clever way of selling 
merchandise which demands pre- 
cise operation for highest results.” 

Another source for data was 
uncovered in the creameries, to 
which the farmers sell their prod- 
uct after separation. 


CO-OPERATION FROM CREAMERIES 


“Probably the men who have 
the greatest contentions with 
farmers over their cream,” says 
Mr. Adams, “are the proprietors 
of creameries. Each creamery 
has on its list from forty to sev- 
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eral hundred farmers who bring 
in their cream from one to four 
times a week. The creamery pays 
for the percentage of butter-fat 
that the cream tests. In other 
words, the farmer might bring in 
ten pounds of cream. And it 
might test forty per cent butter- 
fat one day, which is high. Two 
days later the same farmer might 
bring in fifteen pounds of cream 
and it might test only thirty per 
cent butter-fat. Realizing the al- 
most daily fights the creamery 
butter makers have with their pa- 
trons, | have been able to secure 
from a large number of creameries 
an entire list of their patrons, to- 
gether with a statement of what 
each of them had delivered 
in the way of cream, and also 
the exact amount of butter- 
fat that his month’s supply of 
cream had tested. As all cream, 
when properly separated, should 
test around forty per cent, it be- 
comes a very easy matter to show 
each patron the exact amount of 
money he is losing by reason of 
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his incorrect separation. Almost 
every creamery throughout the 
country has been willing to give 
us the names of their patrons so 
that we can enter them on our 
mailing lists, as they realize that 
half of their troubles would be 
over if their patrons separated 
their cream correctly, and they are 
only too glad to help us in our 
sale of speed indicators to them.” 

This particular subject has been 
covered with a good deal of detail, 
because I wish to show the im- 
portance of uncovering every pos- 
sible source of data. Not every 
concern has a similar problem, yet 
in nearly every line of business 
there are opportunities to get 
market-facts which have never 
been grasped. And those are the 
facts which can be turned to the 
very best advantage in the cata- 
logue. 

The next article in this series 
will tell how a manufacturer of 
furs got market-data which caused 
an entire change in the form of 
his catalogue. 
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Why Harvester Company 
Bars Fair Exhibits 


_The decision of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company to 
stop exhibiting at State fairs was 
recently announced in PRINTERS’ 
Ink. The following suggestive 
letter from F. W. Heiskel, adver- 
tising manager of the Harvester 
Company, expl: ins that company’s 
experience with this form of pub- 
licity and the reasons which lead 
up to the change of policy. 

“Our company felt two years 
ago that we were perhaps spend 
ing too much money with our 
State fair exhib:ts. You know we 
have to exhibit at so many fairs 
—if it were just at one or two. 
it would not amount to much, but 
when it took into consideration 
the number of fairs at which we 
were obliged to exhibit, and the 
large exhibits we had to put on 
on account of our large line, also 
the fact that these fairs came just 
at a time when we were excep- 
tionally busy, the management de- 
cided that we had better cut down 
our exhib:ts or cut them out en- 
tirely. The year before last we 
discontinued exhibiting at a num- 
ber of fairs. At other places we 
put on a very small show. How- 
ever, we found the small exhibit 
a mistake, and the general opin- 
ion was that we either should put 
on a good representative show or 
none at all. Last year we cut out 
a number of other fairs, but still 
put on large exhibits at a num- 
ber of them. 

“There does not exist the same 
active interest in exhibits of agri- 
cultural machinery that obtained 
in years gone by. This is prob- 
ably due to the more recent meth- 
ods of conducting the business un- 
der which a farmer may find on 
sale in nearly every town and 
village convenient to his,home at 
any time during the year, the very 
latest products of our works. 
These things have ceased to be 
novelties. It would seem too 
much, therefore, to expect the 
farmer to spend much time at the 
State fair examining a line of 
machines with which, if he is not 
entirely familiar, he can examine 
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and have demonstrated to him at 
his local trading point at any 
time. 

“In addition to this, the sales 
plan of the company which in- 
volves personal solicitation, ad- 
vertising in the local press, farm 
journals and trade publications, 
the distribution of elaborate cata- 
logues, personal correspondence, 
and the use of moving pictures 
showing the machines in actual 
operation, and the l.ke, have 
rather taken the place of public 
exhibitions.” 


Thoughts on Recreation 


Getting ready for this little old outing 
of ours has set me thinking of recrea- 
tion; so that’s what I am going to talk 
about. 

No man can work one hundred per 
cent of the time and be more than 
fifty per cent efficient; and it’s a 
great question whether a man can work 
as much as fifty per cent of the time 
and be one hundred per cent efficient. 
If you would make the best use of any 
mart of your life you must devote a 
aces part of it to recreation. 

The mind must be diverted so that it 
may return to better thinking. Play 
files the rough, frazzled edges trom the 
disposition and turns the drooping cor- 
ners of the mouth skyward 

But— 

Make recreation a servant to your 
business; don’t become a slave to your 
recreation. That precept means never 
to allow recreation to encroach upon 
prospect seeing time, nor to prevent 
your being prepared for the next day’s 
work. 

And to test the efficiency of your 
recreation, ask yourself whether or not 
it returns you to your work more ef- 
ficient, more cheerful, and more “pep- 
py.” Your recreation should be to your 
mind and body what the whetstone is 
to the scythe—to sharpen dull edges. 

Hard, conscientious work is the proper 
preparation for recreation, for the sense 
of work well done will send you to your 
play with a clear conscience and a 
happy mind; and there can be no 
recreation without them. 

Lastly, remember that recreation is 
not to be confounded with idleness. 
It’s the resting of wearied faculties by 
a change of occupation.—The Institute 
Wire. 


Something New in Definitions 


Tue Business BuiLp1nc CoMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, June 15, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

After reading all the “high-brow” 
definitions of advertising in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, how is this? 

“A dvertisin —the stuff that puts the 
$$$ in $UCC CESs 

LeGranp Durcuer, 
President. 
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Opening Up a City in a 
Week 


The Story of the Campaign of the 
Kentucky Parfay Company in 
Getting 98 Per Cent of the Deal- 
ers in Six Days—The Sampling 
Newspaper Coupon Plan—Rea- 
son for Trade Character 


* Y dear young man, there 


have been two other sales- 
men in to see me to-day with 
propositions similar to yours and 
perhaps a dozen or fifteen of 
them in the past fortnight. You 
want me to stock up with your 
goods, I am not particularly anx- 
ious to see them on my shelves 
unless they are going to move off 
my shelves. If you can prove to 
me that they are going to move, I 
am interested; otherwise, good 
day.” 

These same sentiments have 
been met with times without 
number by salesmen who have 
gone out with introductory mer- 
chandising plans in order to get 
distribution. 

In most instances, the sales- 
man’s interview is closed with 
these remarks. It is interesting, 
then, to observe the experience of 
a company putting out a new 
product in an already much over- 
worked field whose salesmen were 
met with exactly this sort of re- 
buff, but who, by. the employment 
of a special advertising plan, re- 
cently succeeded in obtaining 98 
per cent distribution in the city 
of Louisville, Kentucky. 

The much overworked field is 
that of soft drinks, which every- 
one must admit has been exploited 
to the limit. And the proposition 
is that of the Kentucky Parfay 
Company, of Louisville, manufac- 
turing, selling and advertising a 
new soft drink known as Parfay. 
(Anglicized from the French, 
“parfait.” ) 

Time was when advertisers 
used to think it sufficient to let 
distribution follow in the foot- 
steps of the initial advertising on 
a new proposition. Some hold to 
this doctrine still. And even since 
the newer doctrine of distribu- 
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tion-before-advertising has been 
gaining in popularity, a manufac- 
turer thought himself exceedingly 
fortunate if he found that his 
goods were on the shelves of one- 
third or half of the dealers at the 
time when his initial advertising 
began. But the Kentucky Parfay 
Company’s record of obtaining all 
but six of the three hundred pos- 
sible dealers in the city of Louis- 
ville sets a new standard; and it 
is the more remarkable inasmuch 
as circumstances necessitated that 
five salesmen should secure this 
result within a period of one 
week, 


THE MERCHANDISING PLAN 


There is, perhaps, no city in 
the country where the long adver- 
tised temperance drinks of the 
old line, such as Coca-Cola, have 
a stronger foothold than Louis- 
ville. As a matter of fact, the 
dealer's sentiments expressed at 
the opening of this article were 
met with almost everywhere a 
Parfay salesman went. 

The objection was countered 
not only by showing the dealers 
a set of proofs of the advertising 
which the Parfay company was 
about to run in Louisville, but 
more particularly by calling their 
special attention to the merchan- 
dising scheme whereby the Ken- 
tucky Parfay Company proposed 
to make itself the largest custom- 
ers of those same dealers during 
the initial introductory period. 

The campaign called first for a 
week of teaser ads. In spite of 
the Americanized spelling of the 
word Parfay it seemed most ap- 
propriate that the drink should 
have for an advertising character 
a typical Frenchman of,the more 
or less stereotyped sort. 

This Frenchman appeared 
throughout an initial teaser cam- 
paign of seven advertisements, 
and what he had to say in them 
became less and less shrouded in 
mystery with each succeeding day. 

For Monday of the second week, 
which was to be June 1, a big 
five-column advertisement had 
been planned. This piece of copy 
and those which were to succeed 
it this second week had carried a 
scroll-work, important-looking 
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coupon in the lower corner which 
really comprised the keystone to 
the whole merchandising plan and 
made the Kentucky Parfay Com- 
pany both the seller-to and the 
buyer-from the dealers, at least 
during the initial fortnight. 

The coupons which appeared in 
these six succeeding ads, if prop- 
erly filled out and signed by the 
reader, entitled him, upon presen- 





There Was Never a More Convincing Demon- 
stration of Confidence in a Soft Drink. Won't 
You Let Us Buy Your First Glass of Parfay, 


it was his first drink of Parfay 
and that in consideration of that 
fact he agreed not to attempt to 
secure another drink of Parfay 
at the expense of the Kentucky 
Parfay Company. The coupons 
were only redeemable for one 
week. 

It was upon the basis of this 
merchandising plan that the deal- 
ers succumbed in such a per- 
centage to the efforts 
of the Parfay sales- 
men to obtain distri- 
bution in Louisville. 

At the close of 
Tuesday, June 2, 
which was only the 
second day that the 
people of Louisville 
knew that there was 
such a drink as Par- 
fay, the company had 
received fifty repeat 
orders from Louis- 
ville dealers, one man 






the New Cola Drink? 
There are no “strings” to this stupendous offer 
You simply present your coupon to your 
druggist or soda fountain proprietor. 
And you'll receive @ dehciously refreshing and 
thirst quenching glass of Parlay, the New 
Cola Drink. 


We Pay the Nickel. 


How can we do it? 

It's a big thing to buy the City of Louisville 
a rink, isn t i? 

Well, Jet us tell you~if we hadn't the drink — 
if Parfay was not so delicious or refreshing. we 
would have to go out of business. 


Che New 
SF Barkay Bir §8 


It's the continued demand we know this offer 
will create that warrants its extreme liberality 

So you see we're just selfish after all. 

We do not base our opinion as to the merit of 
Parfay upon our own judgment alone. 

Parfay has been made for more than a year 
—right here in Louisville. 

A good many hundreds of people already 
believe Parfay to be one of the most refreshing 
beverages in the world. 

Hundreds of thousands will be of the same 
opinion, as a result of this offer. 

Parlay is not merely a thigst quenching drink— 
it mvigorates when you begin to slacken up, and 
who of us t Wp some time during 
the day? 

The juice of the Cola Nut, that great health 
Principle, is one-of the nineteen ingredients from 
which Parfay is made. 

We spend large sums of money for these in- 
gredients—they come from all parts of the globe. 

It requires five days to complete the process of 
making—every operation is performed under 
conditions of absolute cleanliness. 











Please let us buy Your first drink of Parfay. 
That's all we ask. 


An opportunity to prove the supériority of 
Parfay. the New Cola Drink, at our expense 


Don't you think you owe it to yourself to at 
least try when we buy? 


This offer is for women, children and men. 


time without 


It may be withdrawn at any 
notice. So we would suggest you present your 
coupon for your first drink of Parfay today. 















tempt tosecure another drink of Parfay 
at the expense of the Kentucky Parfay 

pany. Not good after June 6, 1914 
My Name 
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THE TRADE CHARACTER AS SHOWN IN COPY MAKING 


INTRODUCT 


ORY OFFER 


of whom had re-or- 
dered four separate 
times. At the close 
of the third day the 
number of repeat or- 
ders had climbed to 
two hundred. 

A sum of $5,000 
had been set aside by 
the company as a con- 
tingent fund to re- 
deem the coupons as 
presented to it by the 
dealers. It had been 
planned, as stated, to 
continue the coupons 
throughout the sec- 
ond week’s advertise- 
ments. At the close 
of the third day, how- 
ever, 36,000 of them 
had already been 
signed and turned in, 
and it was deemed 
advisable to omit the 
coupons from the ads 
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tation at a fountain, to a five- 
cent glass of Parfay, for which 
the Kentucky Parfay Company 
later paid five cents in actual cash 
upon presentation of it by the 
dealers. 

To guard against a wholesale 
abuse of this privilege on the part 
of the public, the person present- 
ing the coupon had to affirm that 





of the last days of the week. 

Says Vernon S. Smith, the ad- 
vertising manager of the Ken- 
tucky Parfay Company: 

“Our salesmen at first met 
with rebuffs nearly everywhere 
they went. That was to be ex- 
pected. But they had previously 
been instructed to listen with 
patience until those whom we de- 
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sired as dealers had rehearsed 
their objections to coming inte 
our fold in as full length as they 
desired. After that, they were in- 
structed to get out their little port- 
folio of coming newspaper adver- 
tisements, and to actually read the 
copy to the dealers, laying special 
emphasis upon the coupon offered. “4 

The advertising ran in the 
Louisville Courier Journal and 
the Louisville Times. 

Says Mr. Smith as regards the 
selection of the Parfay advertising 
character 

“The Frenchman used by the 
Kentucky Parfay Company to pre- 
sent the merits of the new drink, 
‘Parfay,, was selected from an 
army of ideas, and was one of 
one hundred and twenty-eight de- 
signs and suggestions from twenty 
or more sources. I have had oc- 
casion for the last twenty years 
to help pass upon designs and se- 
lections of this character, and the 
process is always slow and _ in- 
volves an enormous amount of 
work, For instance, in the case 
of our Frenchman, we had to first 
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consider whether or not the de- 
sign had been used by others. 
This meant the submission of the 
idea to about a dozen advertising 
experts and the consideration of 
their reports. 

“Every product, of course, 1s 
different from every other one. 
Parfay is a drink and a fine drink, 
to be sold at five cents, and the 
central idea must be suggestive 
of the lightness of beverages and 
the care and study necessary in its 
preparation and treatment. The 
original idea was also submitted 
to a prominent psychologist, who 
suggested a material change, 
which was adopted, and it was 
then turned over with rough 
sketches to our illustrator for 
artist’s proofs until the consum- 
mation of the idea in the figure 
of a refined French gentleman of 
pleasing address and inviting pose, 
not a burlesque in any sense, but 
suggestive of lightness, relaxation 
and a certain amount of dignity 
without which no slogan or de- 
vice can make a permanent suc- 
cess.” 








Cattle, Swine and Sheep. 
the sterling mark for Live Stock. 


That Kentucky «24s, !!_ Southern 


That Kentucky leads all States of 


in the value of its 


FARMER. 





Where Is Kentucky? 


Mr. Advertiser do you know — 


has more people worth $5000.00 and over than any 
That Kentucky State in the South. 
incomes of $2500.00 and over than any Southern State. 


is the great Live Stock State of the South. 

That Kentucky rings of the: world have demonstrated the superiority 
of Kentucky bred stock, not only in Horses, but Milch Cows, Beef 

There are more registered Jersey Cattle 
in Kentucky than in any State in America. 


and is the greatest Tobacco State in the world. It 
leads all Southern States in Poultry and it is the second State in the 
South in the production of Wheat and Potatoes. 


Hundred Million Dollars. Average value per farm $3000.00. 





the LAY a carries more and better advertising, and has a 
larger paid-in- advance subscription list than any farm 
field. It covers Kentucky and adjoining States most effectively. 


to seek business in Kentucky and adjoining 
That It Will Pay You States through the columns of the INLAND 


Write for sample copy, rates and distribution data. 


Also more persons with annual 


The show 


“Kentucky Bred” is 


States in the production of Corn, 


the South in white population and 
farm property, which exceeds Eight 


published at Louisville, Ky., 
(120,000 guaranteed circulation) 
is the foremost farm journal of 


aper in this 
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Printers’ Ink 


Celebrates its Twenty-Sixth Birthday 
with a special 


Anniversary Number 
Dated July 23rd 


First forms close July 14th 


GFor over twenty-five years 
PRINTERS’ INK has served the busi- 
ness world with the most constructive ar- 
ticles on advertising and merchandising. 


For over twenty-five years 
PRINTERS’ INK has built its subscrip- 
tion list among live manufacturers who 
are vitally interested in the increase of 
their sales through the most modern and 
efficient business methods. 


GFor over twenty-five years 


PRINTERS’ INK has inspired confi- 


dence in manufacturers and national ad- | 


vertisers, not only as subscribers, but 
now also enjoys the edztortal support ot 
the biggest brains in the business. 
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@The contents of the TWENTY- 
SXTH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 
of PRINTERS’ INK will be of acharacter 
befitting the importance of this occasion. 
The soundest thoughts and the most 
seasoned advertising and selling experi- 
ence of today, will be reflected in its 
numerous contributions. Men who have 
done big things will be represented by 
interviews and signed articles. 


@Those who have followed the issues ot 
PRINTERS’ INK and have noted the character 
of the matter presented, may well expect an is- 
sue fully up to the standard of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S editorial practice—and that means more 
than a lot of empty superlatives. 

@ If you have a message for national advertisers, 
th ANNIVERSARY NUMBER will deliver 
it while they are making fall and winter plans. 


@ Shall we reserve space for you? 


RATES: 
Double page spread . . $120 
Single page. P ' $60 


Half page . : ; $30 
Quarter page . , ' $15 


Remember—FIRST FORMS CLOSE JULY 14th 
FINAL CLOSING JULY 20th 
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The New Spirit Among 
Solicitors 


Service Is the Keynote of the 
Space - Seller of To-Day Who 
Would Do His Medium the Most 
Good — Solicitors Who Keep 
Their Perspective—The Analogy 
of Building a Building 


By S. C. Dobbs 
Vice-President of Coca-Cola Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Address Before Session of Outdoor Ad- 
vertising, Toronto Convention, 

A. A. C. of W. 

OU often hear the hue and 

cry that goes out over this 
country, and has for the last few 
years, about increased cost of liv- 
ing, and even some of our legis- 
lators a few months ago, down in 
Washington, laid upon the shoul- 
ders of the advertisers the blame 
for the increased cost of living. It 
was not disputed because it was 
not worth while, for granting that 
advertising has increased the cost 
of living, our problem is not so 
much to reduce the cost of living 
as it is to get all out of life that 
we can while we live, and adver- 
tising is teaching the great Amer- 
ican people how to spend their 
money intelligently. 

It is not how cheap we can 
live, but how much we can live 
for a dollar, and advertisers of 
the right sort are to-day the ben- 
efactors of the race because it is 
the advertised articles that repre- 
sent the standard of value. A 
man cannot afford to advertise an 
article without merit—he goes 
broke. 

Some months ago I was passing 
through a city in the Middle West, 
seated in the Pullman car. With 
me was a newspaper man. I had 
him in a corner, and I had my 
sleeves rolled up and I was going 
after him because he had lied to 
me about his circulation (he is 
not in this convention, because his 
type stay away), and we were 
having a pretty sharp argument, 
and he wanted to change the sub- 
ject, and as the train swung 
through a little city a big Coca- 
Cola sign loomed up, and he 
turned around like a man that is 
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grabbing at a straw, and said, 
“Now look-here, you are lecturing 
me about circulation; did you 
make that man who painted that 
sign out there swear to a circula- 
tion?” I said, “No, I did not 
have to.” He said, “How did you 
get it?” I said, “By taking the 
census of the town.” 

Has it been abused? Has it 
been misused —absolutely. Mr. 
de Montluzin told a story of the 
vandal who put posters on the 
gravestones, and you poster men 
are to-day suffering from the des- 
ecrations of our most beautiful 
spots in America, but that is 
largely in the past. You are no 
longer the scavengers of advertis- 
ing going out between the setting 
of the sun and the rising the next 
morning to deface anything that 
you can get your snips on. The 
billposters and the painters of this 
country have risen out of that 
slough of disrepute and disrepu- 
table methods into a splendid or- 
ganization that says to its mem- 
bers—you post no unclean thing 
on any board and remain in our 
organization. 

I have not a great deal of pa- 
tience with comparisons of value 
in advertising media. When we 
do that we lose our perspective. 
If I take from my pocket a small 
coin and stick it before my eye 
and keep it there and go out on 
these splendid grounds and come 
back, I would be totally unable to 
appreciate them, because I had not 
seen anything bigger than that 
dime, and too many of you solici- 
tors, you men who are supposed 
to help me in my business, too 
many business men, are going 
through the world with a ten- 
cent piece stuck in front of the 
eye. Gentlemen, an advertising 
campaign is like unto a great 
structure, or should be. I am 
building a building as intangible 
so far as you are able to place 
your hands on it as the air, but 
as permanent as a great structure 
of steel or concrete in the minds 
of the people of this country, and 
the man who starts out to con- 
struct an advertising campaign 
prejudiced for or against any 
medium of publicity is not only 
narrow in his conception of 
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its possibility, but puts about his 
ankles a ball and chain that will 
weigh upon him as long as he 
is in the business. It is the good 
big splendid advertising solicitor 
who goes into a man’s office who 
appreciates, not depreciates, the 
other mediums of publicity. That 
is the spirit of modern advertis- 
ing. There is an account that I 
happen to know of in a city in 
the Middle South that to-day is 
going the way of many advertis- 
ing failures, because an outdoor 
advertising man got hold of it 
and milked it to death, and to-day 
it is not worth anything to any- 
body. He killed the goose that 
was laying the golden egg. 

As the man who sits on the 
other side of the flat-top desk, I 
am happy to say that it is a rarity 
now to find a solicitor who goes 
in with nothing to sell except 
printer’s ink and paper, and can- 
not see any other medium barring 
his own. I grant you, and I be- 
lieve the newspaper will, that the 
great foundation of nation-wide 
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publicity must be display. Build- 
ing a great advertising campaign 
I would compare the display, paint 
or paper or signs as the founda- 
tion stones, but you have not got- 
ten anywhere if you just build the 
foundation, and I am speaking 
now of a national campaign, you 
should build your wall of this 
great structure with your news- 
papers, and you finish it off with 
the decorating effects of the high- 
class monthly or weekly publica- 
tions, the illustrated weekly, or 
the standard magazines, and then 
you put in the frescoing of the 
lithograph hanger and the novel- 
ties, and what is the result? a 
well-rounded campaign, a splen- 
did edifice that carries you to the 
consummation of a cherished 
hope. If you had endeavored to 
build that building with one par- 
ticular medium, you would prob- 
ably have failed. 

I grant you it is within the 
realms of possibility to build a 
building with one material, but, 
géntlemen, why use all stone, 

















family magazine. 


PHOTOPLAY 


MAGAZINE 


‘‘The Standard Monthly of the Movies”’ 
NOr A TRADE PAPER 


Here’s the publi- 


cation that reaches a 


theatre-going public composed 
of families. Photoplay Magazine is a 


the family through its columns. 


Present rate $100.00 per page; circulation 130,000 
B. E. BUCKMAN, Adv. Mer. 


CLOUD PUBLISHING CO. 'thizsge tn 


Publishers of the Movie Weekly, ‘Movie Pictorial’ 





You can interest 
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$2,670,065,000 


The value of goods manufactured annually in 


NEW ENGLAND 


This -is one-seventh of the goods manufactured 
in the United States. 


42.1 per cent 


of the manufacturing establishments in the entire 
country having 500 or more employees are located 
in New England. 


New England Is First 


In the production of: 


Ammunition Fine paper Plated-ware 
Soots and shoes (1% of output of U.S.) Rubber goods 
Brass goods Fine watches Silverware 

(¥Y% of output of U.S.) Firearms Shoe machinery 
Bronze goods Foundry and Machine Silk goods 
Chocolate Shop products Textiles 
Clocks Hosiery Textile machinery 
Confectionery Jewelry Wire goods 
Cutlery Leather 


New England 1s the greatest woolen market in 
the country and leads the United States in the fishing 
industry. She has extensive manufactures of: 


Automobiles Combs Machinery Soap 

Buttons Furniture — Stoves 

an et : Glue 1anos Toilet preparations 
Carriages Hardware Pottery Tools ie 
Cigars Hats Printing Presses Typewriters 
Clothing Lamps Scales Varnish 

Collars Locks Sewing machines Wagons 

Corsets Locomotives Shirts 


To sell to the prosperous workmen who make 
these goods and to their families, advertise in the 
Local Daily Newspapers. 

These 12 point the way: 

Burlington,Vt.,Free Press Worcester,Mass., Gazette 
Manchester,N.H.,59."" Bridgeport, Ct., Telegram 
Lynn,Mass.,Item New Haven,Ct.,Register 
NewBedford oan ury Meriden,Ct.,Record 
Salem,Mass.,News Waterbury,Ct.,Republican 
Springfield,Mass.,Union Portland,Me.,Express 
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when you have at your command 
brick and mortar? 


your own hurt any one particu- | 


Why use to | 
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lar medium when the others, like | 
the tripod or the foundation stone | 


that holds the building, is open 
before you. Use advertising with 
intelligence and not with preju- 
dice and you all prosper. I 
am speaking, of course, from the 
view-point of the buyer of pub- 
licity. 
extent agree with me in this, but 
I want you, as exponents of this 
great medium of painted pub- 
licity, to take that into your heart, 
you younger men; do not go out 
with the prejudice in your minds 
that you have the only medium in 
the world, but that you have a 
specific remedy for certain busi- 
ness ills. The doctor who starts 
to practice medicine and uses one 
remedy only will fail, and the man 
who goes out with a full apprecia- 
tion of the various legitimate me- 
dia of advertising, is the man that 


| 


You may not to the fullest | 


is going to make the best progress. | 
As solicitors, as buyers, and all | 


engaged in advertising, we are 


often too anxious for immediate | 


returns. We want to work to- 
day and get the dollar to-night. 
We have gone through a certain 
period of growth, and we are 
passing on to a larger. We have 
had to combat the stigma of 
fraudulent advertising; we nailed 


the banner of truth and honesty | 


to the masthead of the ship of 
publicity, and then we_ placed 
above that “efficiency in advertis- 
ing,” because a man can be honest 
and absolutely truthful and yet 
stand still. We put into our educa- 
tional course that something that 
would help the man to be a more 
efficient business man, and we 
have passed on to a higher rung. 
and to-day the very atmosphere 
of advertising throughout this 
country is quivering with the vi- 
tal words “service in advertising,” 
and, gentlemen, whether it is in 
publicity, whether it is in mer- 
chandising, whether it is in man- 


ufacturing, the very highest type | 


of manhood is that man who ren- 
ders service to his fellow-man. 

The Ivan B. Nordhem Company, of 
Pittsburgh, is placing the poster ad- 
vertising -for Arbuckle’s Coflee. 
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The 


Worcester 
(Mass.) 


Gazette 


A power in its community be- 
cause it prints all the news that 
a decent paper can print, and 
without bias, or favor. 

The GAZETTE has tripled its 
c:rculation and its advertising in 
a few years and is still growing. 

The GAZETTE has more cir- 
culation in Worcester homes by 
thirty per cent than any other 
Worcester daily. 

The GAZETTE is the great 
afternoon daily newspaper of 
Worcester, and is that city’s best 
advertising medium. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 











Fitchburg, Mass. 


MORE FACTS 





A few of the articles manu- 
factured in this busy 
industrial city: 

Steam Engines, Steam Boilers, 
Paper making Machinery, Ma- 
chine Tools, Oil burning Hori- 
zontal Engines, Screen Plates, 
Machine Knives, Hand and 
Circular Saws, Brass and Iron 
Castings, Bicycles, Motor Cycles, 
Guns, Revolvers, Paper and Card 
Board, Steel Files, Brick, Horn 
& Celluloid Goods, Railroad Ma- 
chinery, Ginghams, Cotton Yarns, 
Woolen and Worsted Goods, and 

some Fifty other articles. 


The Sentinel 


issued every afternoon, except 
Sunday, reaches a very large 
proportion of the English speak- 
ing people of the City and_ is 
largely delivered to the HOMES. 
Send for Rate Card and Circu- 
lation Statements. 
Julius Mathews, 
Boston, New York, 


representative, 
Chicago. 
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Greater Pittsburgh ! 
1,018,463 Population ! 
$1,000,000 Daily Payroll ! 


Two Big Newspapers 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
Times 


Morning and Sunday 


Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph 


Afternoon 
Combination Flat Rate 
of 22% cents per agate line for 
both papers where the same copy 
appears in consecutive issues. 
For further information or co- 
operation write 
Urban E. Dice, 
Advertising Manager, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. C.. Wilberding, 
225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
John M. Branham Company, 
919 Mallers Building, 
Chicago, Ill 


Chemical Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Foreign 








How to Use Motion 
Pictures 


in Advertising and Selling 


The motion picture pre- 
sents the most efficient ad- 
vertising medium for many 
lines of business. 


Modern business recog- 
nizes the value of motion 
picture advertising. 


You can learn how others 


are using this twentieth 
century medium by reading 
MOVING PICTURE 


PUBLICITY, the monthly 
trade paper of the “ad-film” 
field. 


A_ year’s subscription costs 
but fifty cents or we will enter 
your name for a three months 
trial subscription upon receipt 
of ten cents in stamps. 


Moving Picture Publicity 
949 Broadway, New York 
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Prichard & Constance’s Price- 
. : : 
Cutting Attitude 
Prichard & Constance, of New York 
(Amami toilet goods), are sending a 
letter dealing with price-maintenance to 
toilet-goods buyers, The letter, which 
is signed by Arthur J. Morrison, presi- 
dent of the firm, is as follows: 
“Recently I requested two New York 
stores to refrain from ‘cutting’ the 
retail prices of Amami products and | 
think the present an opportune moment 
to further emphasize our objection to 


this practice. _ 
_ “Amami Perfumery had a steadily 
increasing sale in Syracuse, N, Y., 


until a cut-rate concern there made a 
first purchase of a considerable quan- 
tity and commenced to cut the price, 
with the result that the other stores 
had to follow suit until their stocks 
depleted. This happened two 
years ago, since when we have not 
sold a dollar’s worth of goods in Syra- 
cuse. Verb. sap! 

“I am of the opinion that price-cutting 
is a matter of small moment to the heavy 
advertiser, who forces all dealers to 
stock his goods, but with the manu. 
facture who looks to dealer co-opera- 
tion it is another story. 

‘“‘Amami Perfumery is not for sale 
to dealers who cut the retail prices. 
We give retailers the same terms as 
jobbers, which enables us to control the 
situation.” 


T ~ 
No Canvassers’ Orders Accepted 

The Spokane (Wash.) Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation have agreed to turn down all 
solicitors’ orders gathered in the house- 
to-house campaigns. The _ persistency 
and dishonesty of some of the agents 
have mera: rete f in trouble for many 
grocers. It is said that the lady of 
the house would give the solicitor‘ the 
order merely to get rid of him, and 
when these orders were turned in to 
the grocer and he stocked on the goods, 
the housewife upon the delivery of 
them refused to take the goods. 

This appears to be simply a scheme 
to force the grocer to stock up with 
new goods for which, after the first 
orders are filled, there will be no 
further call and the goods will lie on 
his shelves.—Retail Grocers’ Advocate. 


New Use of ‘‘Movie” Idea 


The moving picture idea has been 
used in a number of ways by adver- 
tisers, but the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Jersey City, in a recent tech- 


nical advertisement, put a new twist, 
to the idea. , 
Under the heading “How Jerry 


Painted the Plant” appears 20 squares 
containing a series of pictures, inter- 
posed with type matter. The type 
matter corresponds to the “leaders” 
flashed on moving-picture screens. 
Added interest is secured by intro- 
ducing the reel with a picture of the 
actor, “Jerry,” a method of procedure 
common in moving picture circles. 
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Philip Morris Answers Edison 


In behalf of Philip Morris & Co.. 
cigarette manufacturers of London and 
New York, the James Zobian Com- 
pany, New York advertising agents, re- 
cently commenced a campaign of daily 
newspaper advertising, using half pages, 
replying to Thomas Edison, the in- 
ventor, who recently denounced cigar- 
ettes as dulling the brain. Declaring 
that “the greater the man, the greater 
his mistakes,’ the advertisement ex- 
pressed regret at what it termed Mr. 
Edison’s haste in delivering himself of 
an opinion upon medical subjects in 
which he, admittedly, is not the genius 
he is in electricity. The advertisement 
submitted a certificate of Rickett & 
Banks. New York analytical chemists, 
in which they stated that, as Analysis 
No. 27.763, they were unable to find 
any poisonous ingredients in a sample 
of paper submitted to them marked 
“Philip Morris Cigarettes.” This cer- 
tificate took direct exception to Mr. 
Edison’s explanatory statement that he 
attributed the harmfulness of cigarettes 
to the paper in which they are wrapped. 
C. Drucklieb, Inc.. importers of cigar- 
ette paper, have taken occasion to use in 
trade-press advertising the Rickett & 
Banks certificate, in behalf of Braun- 
stein Freres paper, which is used in 
Philip Morris cigarettes and which they 
import. 


Medical Association Plans Edu- 
cational Campaign 


The National Ec'ectic Medical Asso- 
ciation, at its recent meeting in Indian- 
apolis, authorized its executive commit- 
tee to make an appropriation for pub- 
licity work looking to a better public 
understanding of the profession. 

T. D. Alderman, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
chairman of the executive committee, 
told Printers’ InK that no definite ac- 
tion had been taken by his committee 
as yet, but a meeting had been called 
to map out a plan of procedure within 
the coming fortnight. 


Holstein Advertising Helps 
Breed 


At a recent meeting of the American 
Holstein-Friesian Association, in Chi- 
cago, a report was introduced showing 
that the association had added 1,107 
rew members during the year. The re- 
serve fund of the Association now ex- 
ceeds $151,000. It has only been with- 
in the last few years that this associa- 
tion has been advertising. the present 
plan being to encourage milk consumers 
to demand Holstein milk from their 
dairyman, and thus induce the dairy- 
men to buy Holstein cows. The cam 
paign was outlined in full in the March 


5 issue of Printers’ INK. 


The Strietman Baking Company, of 
Cincinnati, has started a newspaper 
campaign for Holland Cookies. Only 
four lines of copy in eight-point type 
are used in fifty-line double-column 
space. 
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“You will find good business 
where the tide is coming in,” said 
one of the world’s great business 
statisticians. 


In 
Portland, Maine 


the tide is coming in. It began 
to roll in about the middle of 
June, and there is a high tide of 
humanity during July and Au- 
gust. Business booms during 
these two months in Portland. 
Well-to-do people come from all 
over the country to Maine during 
the Summer months. A_ very 
large portion linger in or near to 
Portland during their vacation. 
So a summer campaign will pay 


in the 
Portland 
Express 


The only afternoon paper in Portland. 

The EXPRESS has the greatest circu- 
lation of any Maine daily. 

The EXPRESS leads all Portland 
dailies in volume of business—and 
justly, as it gives the best returns to 
advertisers. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Rebresentative. 

















Popular Electricity and 


Modern Mechanics 
GIVES YOU 


A New Market for Men 


Are you now making up your 
lists for collars, clothing, auto- 
mobiles, cyclecars, motorcycles, 
tools, specialties or in fact any 
article or proposition that ap- 
peals to men? 

Then look ‘well into this big, 
substantial men’s medium. A 
brief inspection of its advertis- 
ing columns will show you that 
your advertisement will be in 
good company, and read by a 
big body of high class intelligent 
men ever ready to respond to 
the right kind of advertising of 
the right kind of products. 

For evidence of the strength 
of this publication, refer to the 
Printers’ Ink magazine summary 
in this issue. July, 1913— 
10,654 lines, and July, 1914— 
17,150 lines. A gain of nearly 
7,000 lines. 





POPULAR ELECTRICITY AND 
MODERN MECHANICS 


NEW YORK CITY 





32 Union Square 
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information on request. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 
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Publicity To anyone who 
Is Needed follows at all 
closely the rec- 

Here 


ord of court de- 
cisions in unfair competition cases 
it is a constant source of wonder 
that so many people still seem to 
think that they can successfully 
pass off their goods as the goods 
of others. Time and money 
which ought to be spent for ad- 
vertising and sales promotion 
must be devoted to protecting the 
good will from the efforts—usu- 
ally entirely hopeless efforts—of 
those who think it is easier to sell 
goods by deception than to build 
up a business from an_ honest 
foundation. 

Such attempts pretty generally 
fail: but that does not seem to 
daunt the next pretender. In its 
annual report dated January 31, 
1914, the National Biscuit Com- 
pany stated that it had already 
stopped, by legal action and other- 
wise, no less than seven hundred 
and. six concerns from imitating 
its labels and packages. One 
would suppose that such a record 
would demonstrate the futility of 
repeating the experiment. Yet no 


less than fifteen colorable imita- 
tions of National Biscuit packages 
are involved in a suit against the 
Pacific Coast Biscuit Company, re- 
cently decided by the Chancery of 
New Jersey. The remarkable 
thing about it is the fact that the 
defendant company imagined that 
it could succeed where more than 
seven hundred other concerns had 
signally failed. 

Not in the bakery field alone 
are concerns troubled by such at- 
tempts. The Yale & Towne Man: 
ufacturing Company has been 
obliged to issue a book, giving an 
outline of court decisions against 
would-be imitators, and warning 
others from attempting to pass off 
their goods as the product of 
Yale & Towne. One of numerous 
cases brought by the L. E. Water- 
man Company against a single 
competitor has been carried all 
the way to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In Printers’ 
Ink for July 2, we chronicled yet 
another victory won by the Coca- 
Cola Company against an_ in- 
fringer. The B. V. D. Company 
is using full pages in the trade- 
papers to warn dealers against 
passing off substitute garments as 
genuine B. V. D. 

We might prolong the list indefi- 
nitely, but to no purpose. The 
point we wish to make is plain: 
the imitator hasn’t one chance of 
success in a hundred, yet he still 
keeps trying, in case after case, 
and in pretty nearly every field 
one can mention. His activities 
cause an entirely needless expense 
of time and money, which ought 
to be directed into constructive 
and profitable channels. 

This is a condition which ad- 
vertising men can help remedy. 
Every dollar which is spent to 
fight the good will pirate is a dol- 
lar which might have been spent 
for advertising if the pirate had 
only realized what a hard job he 
was tackling. We mean just this: 
that if the imitators and infrin- 
gers could only understand before- 
hand the next-to-hopelessness of 
success, most of them would not 
try to infringe at all. Business 
men need to become acquainted 
with the history of unfair compe- 
tition as a legal doctrine, and the 
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fundamental principles upon 
which the courts almost invaria- 
bly proceed. Zs 

In short, we advertising men 
ought to know more about the 
subject of unfair competition; we 
ought to discuss it mere. The 
vigilance committees of the local 
advertising clubs are doing a val- 
uable work in keeping advertisers 
out of trouble by warning them 
against fraudulent claims. On 
the same principle, a friendly 
warning would keep many a petty 
imitator out of trouble. The pub- 
licity which has been given to the 
vigilance movement has _ helped 
reduce the number of liars in 
print, and the same remedy will fit 
the case of the imitators. The 
subject of unfair competition 
might well occupy a conspicuous 
place in the programme of the 
Chicago convention. 


A Course 17 here was a 
“ Both Right time when we 


thought that we 
99 
and Wise never should 


agree with the National Druggist 
as regards fraudulent advertising, 
but with the conclusions of its 
latest editorial pronouncement on 
the subject we are heartily in ac- 
cord. Not that the National 
Druggist agrees with us; not at 
all. It still maintains that laws 
against fraudulent advertising are 
pernicious, and pleads for the in- 
alienable right to make “innocent 
mistakes.” Indeed, the editor 
says: “The public is crying 
out for legislation to compel, not 
only a modification of advertising, 
but what practically amounts to 
its abandonment altogether in the 
sense of effectively crying one’s 
wares.” 

The last must be intended for 
rhetorical effect, for after urging 
his readers to tone down their 
copy to conform to the law, the 
same writer Says: 

“As a matter of fact, we do not 
believe that such a general modi- 
fication and toning-down of ad- 
vertising will prove of any great 
injury to any legitimate business. 
It is a grave question whether the 
average advertiser has not over- 
shot himself and reached a point 
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where he defeats his own pur- 
pose. 

“We urge this course upon our 
readers because it is both right 
and wise.” 

Most heartily, Printers’ INK 
agrees. 


Loyalty and What has_hap- 

Salesmen pened to the host 
of salesmen who 
used to peddle their services from 
firm to firm, ever on the lookout 
for someone who would pay a 
higher price for their “following,” 
and loyal only so long as it was 
to their financial profit to be 
loyal? 

It wasn’t so long ago that this 
type was universal. A salesman 
was hired for what business he 
could control; his success was 
measured by the size of his fol- 
lowing, and as a rule his inde- 
pendence was in direct propor- 
tion. But the type seems to be 
dying a natural and unlamented 
death. It has died already among 
the big advertisers. 

And herein lies the moral: loyal 
salesmen are a by-product of ad- 
vertising. Not a few manufac- 
turers who used to be tormented 
by salesmen who “owned” their 
territories, have, through adver- 
tising, been able to reshape condi- 
tions. One prominent manufac- 
turer in the hardware specialty 
field writes Printers’ INK: “Be- 
fore we started to advertise, our 
salesmen owned our business, just 
as the salesmen do in every un- 
advertised staple line which is sold 
largely on a price basis. The sales- 
man was the power to which we 
had to bow down whether it suited 
our purpose or not. If we of- 
fended him, he left, taking over 
to a competitor the bulk of our 
business in his territory. 

“In the past few years we have 
corrected this through consumer 
and trade-press advertising. We 
have made our branded line mean 
something to the dealer—some- 
thing bigger than our salesman’s 
personality, and now we are inde- 
pendent. The prestige given our 
line by our advertising is a tie 
that binds our customers to: us.” 

Salesmen, being human, are 
working first for themselves and 
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then for their employer lin is 
made possible for them to become 
© close to the customer that thi 
personality overshadows the serv 
ice the house can give, the sale 
man has acquired at 
tangible market value, but he ha 
purchased it at the price of dis 
loyalty. He will soon be 
to his fellows that he has his ter 
ritory “sewed up and can now 
tell “the old man” just where to 
‘get off’ should occasion arise 

Not so, however, with the sales- 
man selling an advertised brand 
The temptation has been removed 
through establishing the line with 
the trade. No matter if the sales- 
man in the territory were to drop 
out to-day, the volume of sales 
would hardly drop off. And the 
salesman knows it. So, instead of 
planning and scheming to get the 
best of the house, he turns his 
ability into other  sales-getting 
channels. In fear of his position, 
he applies himself and wuncon- 
sciously develops into a_ better 
man—a maximum producer. 

Loyalty in salesmen is indeed an 
invaluable asset, both to the house 
and the men. Without that spirit 
in the organization success, if won 
at all, must be purchased at terrific 
costs. And the disloyal salesman, 
who seeks to build up a clientele 
which he can hock from place to 
place, soon finds himself dis- 
placed by the loyal, hustling young 
fellow who has to “make good” to 
hold his position. 


et wit! 


The Schoolmas- 
ter’s comment, in 
PRINTERS’ INK, 


Tricks 
Worth 


Studying  ecently, upon 
the skilful use of irony in a 
booklet issued by the General 
Motors Truck Company, suggests 
great possibilities for the copy- 
man in producing effects quite dis- 
tinct from the literal meaning of 
the words he uses. Bearing in 
mind the fact that his function is 
not to make literature but prima- 
rily to sell goods, he will find that 
most of the tricks of the littera- 
teur can be bent to his own pur- 
poses if he will study them first, 
and use them sparingly. 

For example, there is the old, 


" asting 


old device ol 


Los on record 


while disclaiming any intention of 
dome #0 The novelist handles it 
omewhat after this fashion ; “And 
now we come to that enc red hour 
ipon which lovers ever look back 
with the most gentle tenderness 
We are not privileged to inquire 
with what passionate words he 
told of his long search for her, 
the unknown, who had appeared g 
star in his despair; with what 
quick sympathy she seized his 
hands in both her own and held 
them there while he spoke of the 
duel: we must draw the veil while 
she carries them to her cheek and 
he learns that from those eyes 
which flashed defiance at an Em- 
pire tears may flow ” Go as far 
as you like. Paint the whole pic- 
ture, in the minutest detail if you 
want to, insisting meanwhile that 
you do not intend to do anything 
of the sort. 

How is the trick played in ad- 
vertising? Listen to this: “All 
the Cadillac arguments we could 
advance in a score of announce- 
ments would not be one-hundredth 
part as impressive as the positive 
knowledge you hold in your own 
mind at this moment.” 

It is not our purpose to point 
out editorially the many different 
rhetorical traps which may be set 
for the reader, but only to suggest 
that they are worth investigating. 
The copy man who will study the 
work of the masters of English 
prose with a view to discovering 
how the effects are produced will 
soon prove that the epithet “mere 
copy writer’ is a misnomer. 


Offsetting Editorial Attacks 


The Toledo Railways & Light Com- 
pany, which serves a large part of the 
population of the Ohio city in the re 
spects indicated by its name, recently 
inaugurated a series of addresses to the 
public, couched in plain English, in 
the Toledo Blade; the use of full pages, 
under the heading “So the People May 
Know,” for the purpose of letting the 
public in on some of the difficulties of 
operating a public-service corporation, 
was not so much out of the ordinary 
as the selection of a paper for a me- 
dium whose editorial policy has been 
distinctly anti-corporation, or at least 
against this particular company. This 
follows the logical idea that the best 
way to counteract unfriendly editorial 
utterances is to use the same paper in 
answering arguments. 
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The Telephone Emergency 


HE stoutest telephone line 

cannot stand against such a 
storm as that which swept the 
Middle Atlantic coast early in the 
year. Poles were broken off like 
wooden toothpicks, and wires were 
left useless in a tangled skein. 


It cost the telephone company 
over a million dollars to repair that 
damage, an item to be remem- 
bered when we talk about how 
cheaply telephone service may be 
given. 


More than half of the wir 
mileage of the Bell System is un- 
derground out of the way of storms. 
The expense of underground con- 
duits and cables is warranted for 
the important trunk lines with nu- 
terous wires and for the lines in 
the congested districts which serve 
a large number of people. 


But for the suburban and rural 
lines reaching a scattered popula- 
tion and doing a small business in 
a large area, it 1s impracticable to 
dig trenches, build conduits and lay 
cables in order that each individ- 
ual wire may be underground. 


More important is the problem 
of service. Overhead wires are 
necessary for talking a very long 
distance. It is impossible to talk 
more than a limited distance under- 
ground, although Bell engineers are 
making a world’s record for under- 
ground communication. 


Paraliel to the underground 
there must also be overhead wires 
for the long haul, in order that the 
Bell System may give service 
universally between distant parts 
of the country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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“Youth must 














be served” 


Some there are who used to say— 
Harper’s Bazar is too old. Now they 
say—the Bazar is too young! 


Not all things grow better with 
age,—jokes do not, chickens do not, 
and fashions do not. 


Fashions bloom over night. And a 
fashion magazine is taken at its face 
value. Age is of less moment than 
Authority. 


If a fine new shop opens, it is 
thronged. If a fine new ocean. liner 
comes in, it is packed. Women be- 
lieve in youth and newness. 


Harper’s Bazar is both the oldest and 
the youngest,—..ut what matter? We are 
not dealing in pasts or futures. 


Harper’s Bazar offers a big pulsing 
Present-—the things of Today. Women 
approve it, and woman’s instinct most 
often is better than man’s judgment! 


September forms close July 25th. 





E. M. ALEXANDER, Advertising Manager 
119 West Fortieth Street, New*York City 
Western Office: 437 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
LonJdun Paris Geneva Berlin 
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JULY MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 
JULY 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 

advertising.) Agate 

Lines. 

Cosmopolitan 27,692 
Everybody’s 17,907 
Harper’s Magazine 17,612 
Review of Reviews 17,440 
McClure’s 1,276 
Sunset—The Pacific ...... 15,680 
Metropolitan (cols.) ...... 15,345 
World’s Work ok 14,898 
Scribner’s ve 14,672 
Hearst’s . vite ve 12,628 
Munsey’s .. os oe 10,976 
American (cols.) 10,281 
Century 10,248 
American Boy (cols.)....... 8,284 
Current Opinion (cols,)... 7,791 
Popular (2 issues) 7,000 
Atlantic 6,272 
Red Book 5,824 
Wide World 5,768 
Boy’s Magazine (cols.).... 5,561 
RSA ae Weve 5,876 
St. Nicholas 5,180 
Argosy 4,928 
Home Life (cols.).. a 4,603 
Overland .... vee Ss 4,560 
Blue Book .. ES ~ 4,480 
Strand Pree ae 3,864 
NNE'S. <0 ss\0's-w0 be 55's 8,136 
Smith’s pas is 2,688 
Bookman 1,792 
Smart Set 1,792 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 

advertising.) Agate 

Columns. Lines. 

Vogue (2 issues)......... 273 48,135 

Ladies’ Home Journal 19,953 
*Good Housekeeping Maga- 

zine (pages) 17,710 

Woman’s Home Companion 83 16,679 

Delineator 12,840 


Pictorial Review 12,200 
Woman’s Magazine 11,402 
Designer 11,388 


Ladies’ World 10,200 7 t Macariy 
’ iY Me % a JP / YA Wy) VU 

Holland’s Magazine 10,102 The Live aie oes 
Housewife goes | MOLAULW EDITORIAL VISION 
oo, ‘ 8,678 WISE CIRCULATION METHODS 

arper’s Bazar 8,494 : : 5. tate navi 
Mother’s Magazine 8,194 WONDERFUL DISPLAY VALUES 
Modern Priscilla 8,119 RIGID COPY CENSORSHIP 
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Agate 
Lines. 
7,789 
7,716 
6,475 
1,585 


Columns, 
People’s Home Journal.... 38 
People’s Popular Monthly.. 41 
Woman's World 
Needlecraft 
*(Correction—May Good Housekeep- 
ing, 27,407 lines, not 25,788 as quoted.) 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 

CLASS ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 


IN 


Agate 
Lines. 
63,175 
85,004 
24,640 


Pages. 
Motor (cols.) 
Motor Boating (cols.)..... 208 
Architectural Record 
Country Life in America 
(cols.) 
Popular Mechanics 
Vanity Fair (cols.)....... 122 
System 
Popular Electricity 
Modern Mechanics 
Field and Stream 
National Sportsman 
Outing - 
Outer’s Book 
Craftsman 
House and Garden (cols.).. 
Suburban Life (cols.)..... 
Travel (cols.) 
Outdoor Life 
Physical Culture 
House Beautiful (cols.).... 
Garden Magazine (cols.).. 
Theatre (cols.) 
Technical World ... 
American Homes 
Gardens (cols.) ‘ 
Recreation and Outdoor 
World (cols.) 
International Studio (cols.) 
Arts and Decoration (cols.) 
Extension Magazine (cols.) 


21,128 
20,692 
19,862 
17,416 


17,150 
14,616 
11,812 
10,948 
9,968 
9,184 
8,864 
8,380 
7,597 
7,448 
7,214 
6,048 
5,525 
5,086 
5,082 


5,048 


4,844 
8,984 
8,850 
8,680 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 

CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

(Exclusive of publisher’s own 

advertising.) Agate 

Pages. Lines. 

*Canadian Courier (cols.). 172 31,057 

MacLean’s (cols.) ........ 172 24,164 

Canadian Magazine ....... 74 16,576 

Canadian Home Journal 
(cols.) .« 


IN 


12,400 


* 4 June issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 1 
LEADING WEEKLIES IN JUNE 


(Exclusive of publishers’s own 


advertising.) 


June 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post.. 168 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country 
Collier's 
Scientific 


Churchman 

Outlook (pages) 

Youth’s Companion 
Harper’s Weekly 

Christian Herald 

Judge 

Associated Sunday Mags. 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 18 
All-Story 


June 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Collier’s 
Town & Country 
Literary Digest 
Life 


159 


Outlook (pages) 
Youth’s Companion 
Forest & Stream 
Scientific American 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
National Sunday Mag... 
Churchman 

Associated Sunday Mags. 
Christian Herald 
Harper’s Weekly 

Judge 

All-Story 


June 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post. 
Collier’s 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country 
Life 
Leslie’s 
Christian Herald 
Forest & Stream 
Outlook (pages) 
Associated Sunday Mags. 
Scientific American 
Churchman 
Judge 
Youth’s Companion 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Harper’s Weekly... 
All-Story ......++ 9 60a ie 


Columns, 


Agate 
Lines, 
27,898 
17,794 
18,625 
11,088 
8,419 
7,084 
7,218 
5,178 
4,668 


8,966 
8,807 
8,860 
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YEAST DEPARTMENT EASTERN DIVISION 





JUNE 
own d 
Pr LEISCHMANN) }) 
is, ines, 
Pees ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS, 
194 
18,095 INTRODUCERS & DISTRIBUTERS IN THE U.S. & CANADA OF 





HEISCHMONNIS YEAST: 









4,668 

‘s 701 WASHINGTON ST, NEMyy YORay, 

8,8 

sm June 23, 1914. 






Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 
12 West 31st Street, 












2,184 

New York, N. Y. 
26,850 
ba Gentlemen : — 
Pe It may be of some satisfaction for you to know 
an that we have had a great many comments and inquiries 
8,660 following the publication of your article* on the adver- 
py tising campaign that is being conducted by this Company. 
sai The article has aroused a great deal of interest 
en among members of our sales organization and our cus 





tomers, as well as advertisers and advertising writers 
in all parts. This is attested by requests for our ad- 
vertising literature, which requests have come from all 


parts of the United States and Canada. 









Printers Ink, dealing as it does with the salient 
features of selling and publicity plans worked out by 
representative business houses, constitutes a valuable 
medium for the exchange of practical ideas among 









advertisers. 
Yours truly, 









TRE Fi MANN 








eZ 
cé President. 





* “How Fleischmann Is Expanding a Sales-Bound Market.”"—June 4, 1914 
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Agate 


Columns, Lines. 


June 22-28 

Saturday Evening Post.. 118 
Outlook (pages) 67 
Literary Digest......... 79 
Collier’s 

Town & Country 

Life 

Christian Herald 

Leslie’s 

Nationa! Sunday Mag... 
Forest & Stream 

Youth’s Companion 
Scientific American 
Associated Sunday Mags. 
Churchman 

Judge 

Harper’s Weekly 2,135 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 2,060 
All-Story 812 


19,118 
16,092 
11,158 
7,271 
7,075 
5,661 
4,704 
4,517 
4,221 
4,024 
8,589 
2,672 
2,826 
2,258 
2,200 


Totals for June 


Saturday Evening Post...... 
Literary Digest 

Collier’s 

Town & Country 

Outlook 

Life 

Leslie’s 


98,171 
51,362 





Families which have the 
means to satisfy their 
inclination to buy are the 
LIPPINCOTT type of sub- 
scribers. 


They’ve been LIPPINCOTT 
customers for years and 
they’re worth having. 


$75.00 a page 


[IPPINCOITS 


MONTHEY MAGAZ/INI 


Philadelphia 


New York 
156 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO 
1818 Marquette Bldg. 


Scientific American 

Forest & Stream 

Christian Herald 

Youth’s Compdnion 

Churchman 12,616 
Associated Sunday Magazines 10,905 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine 10,255 
Harper’s Weekly 

Judge 

tNational Sunday Magazine... 
All-Story 


t 2 issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERT. 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSIFICA. 
TIONS 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 

advertising.) Agate 
Lines, 
- Motor (cols.) 68,175 
. Vogue (2 issues) 
. Motor Boating (cols.).. 
. Cosmopolitan 
. Architectural Record .. 
. MacLean’s (cols.)..... 
. Country Life in America 
(cols.) 
. Popular Mechanics .... 
. Ladies’ Journal 
(cols.) 
. Vanity Fair (cols.).... 122 
. Everybody’s 
. Good Housekeeping.... 
8. Harper’s Magazine 
. Review of Reviews.... 
System 
. McClure’s 
. Pop. Elec, & Mod. Mech. 
. Woman’s Home Comp. 
(cols.) 
9. Canadian Magazine.... 
. Sunset—The Pacific... 
. Metropolitan (cols.).... 
. World’s Work 
. Scribner’s 
. Field & Stream 
25. Delineator (cols.) 


Home 


A4,616 
12,840 


A Word of Appreciation 


MerRELL-SoutE COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y., July 2, 1914, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I want to congratulate you on your 
June 25 issue. with the early story of 
the Toronto Convention and the hab 
minute reading parts of Toronto Com 
vention speeches. 

It is a fine sample of quick make: 
ready and keeps up the Printers’ INK 
average. V. B, CHERRY, 

Vice-President, A. A. C. of W. 


sever LTTE AAO ORG 
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Get Here Before 
Panama Opens 


Five more months Panama is due to open. 
Then, all the Pacific Coast States will be in close 
trading relations with all the nations of the world. 
San Francisco and New York will soon be shak- 


ing hands. 
The country hereabouts is on the verge of an 


enormous expansion. Every day, people of fore- 
sight are taking up permanent residence here 


because they realize that a big rise in population 
and consequent boost in trades of all kinds is 


absolutely sure. 


SUNSET 


The Pacific Monthly 
taps this whole section—has a solid grip on the 
people because of its native atmosphere and 


get up. 
Your goods should be advertised in Sunset 


now. Let them grow up with the population. 
We'll help you. We know the retail trade out 
this way—we can give you some mighty good 
suggestions. Write us—put your trade problems 


up to us. 


TALK PAGE SPACE—$200 


“Get In Before The Canal Opens” 
Just address like this: 


Sunset—The Pacific Monthly 
Wm. Weodhead, Business Mgr., San Francisco 


Or the Eastern Offices: 


Chicago—338 Marquette Building, 
G. C. Patterson, Mgr. 


New York—220 West 42nd Street, 
W. A. Wilson, Mgr. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD Of 
ADVERTISING ’ 


1913 1912 1911 
Cosmopolitan 31,740 85,021 25,583 
Sunset—The 20,468 24,416 23,625 
Everybedy’s R 17,433 20,501 25,422 
Review of Reviews............. v 20,384 21,280 
McClure’s 7 67 15,456 18,868 
Harper’s Magazine 7 f 14,868 18,200 
World’s Work g 18,640 15,414 
Scribner’s, ; J 14,784 15,823 
Munsey’s 7 14,672 19,516 
American ’ 47 10,590 13,272 
Century { 11,872 12,598 
Hearst’s 8,605 5,152 
Metropolitan 5, 5,160 6,891 
Red 5 7,280 8,960 
American Boy 7 6,552 6,130 
Current Opinion 78 J 6,048 8,547 
Argosy 5,712 8,386 
Ainslee’s § f 6,060 7,392 
Atlantic 6,272 at 4,256 5,264 
Boy’s Magazine 5,561 4,448 4,092 
Lippincott’s 3,136 f 6,720 4,284 
Sis PERN sn bg ae aihsce cu sogbes 5,180 7 3,752 3,864 


~ 255,007 262,898 y 265,797 278,063 1,061,765 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Vogue (2 issues) 3: 36,717 29,091 29,874 188,817 
Ladies’ Home Journal 9,955 17,355 16,349 14,597 
Woman’s Home Companion { 14,753 15,204 14,640 

Good Houekeeping K 14,952 14,794 13,188 
Delineator 12,611 18,457 13,843 
Woman’s 10,674 12,325 13,242 
Designer : 10,784 12,157 18,178 
Ladies’ 11,800 10,900 
Pictorial Review ; 12,140 8,200 
Modern Priscilla § 11,928 
Housewife 5 5,966 
Mother’s Magazine 

McCall’s 

People’s Home Journal 39 8,930 

Woman’s World 6,103 : 

Harper’s Bazar 8,494 8,192 2,201 18,138 





212,224 193,552 178,691 178,248 762,715 
CLASS MAGAZINES 

63,175 71,678 70,484 75,264 “280,546 
Motor Boating 35 35,490 48,304 32,256 151,054 
Country Life in America § 20,895 *25,545 28,537 96,105 
System 7 22,148 21,056 9, 79,884 
Popular Mechanics ,692 22,078 20,328 . 79,310 
Outing 11,508 12,684 ‘86 50,080 
Popular Elec. & Mod. Mech f 10,654 10,979 9, 48,331 
Suburban Life Be 9,860 10,370 J 40,970 
House & Garden 36 9,422 9,100 508 37,895 
House Beautiful 6,672 9,240 9,26 31,218 
Physical Culture 7 7,189 6,048 6,776 27,227 
Garden Magazine 5,526 6,300 6,767 7,399 25,991 
International Studio ¢ 5,614 6,300 8,120 23,968 
Theatre f 5,488 6,254 6,668 28,496 





230,014 244,991 268,409 257,109 995,528 
WEEKLIES (June) 

Saturday Evening Post......... 98,171 80,240 95,733 81,550 355,604 
Town & Country 56,906 59,472 61,242 
Collier’s 3,588 45,310 +50,740 45,941 
SERS Y TAO. 0556 oa b's vob oe 51, 41,960 741,530 35,824 
Outlook 7,68 29,190 35,728 83,006 
Life 5,28 28,790 28,099 $28,379 
ie": 17,854 21,618 23,547 
Christian 12,706 15,668 14,210 





"$21,828 812,956 348,588 323,699 


Ee De aS ee 1,019,068 1,014,397 1,056,485 1,037,119 





*2 issues, 75 issues. 
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“ONE THING VOGUE HAS 
DONE FOR ME” 


This was the subject of our late Prize Contest. 
The 662 letters received—full of personal ex- 
periences—suggest the amazingly close relations 
between Vogue and the well-to-do women of 
America; for example — 


FROM A NEW ENGLAND WOMAN 

“One summer (1908) my entire wardrobe was burned 
up in an Adirondack hotel fire. Luckily, the cottagers 
who took us in had several copies of Vogue. With the 
aid of ‘Seen in the Shops’ and the Advertisements we 
picked out emergency wardrobes, and hand baggage. An 
obliging college boy took whole pages of Vogue to New 
York. Two mornings afterward he reappeared with al- 
most everything.” 


FROM GRAND ISLAND, NEB. 


“How can I name ONE thing? How can I even name 
one very satisfactory dress bought lately through.a Vogue 
advertisement when there are waists, and shoes, and beauty 
creams all making faces at me because I don’t mention 
them. At all events, the first time I wore that Vogue dress 
a friend said, ‘Well! You look more like Fifth Avenue 
than a small town girl.” 


FROM TOPEKA, KAN. 


“We are a Vogue colony here. I have long wished I 
might edit one copy of Vogue. Instead of picturing fash- 
ionable New York women in Paris gowns I would picture 
fashionable Western women in Vogue gowns. The best 
dressed women I know depend entirely upon Vogue.” 









Some of the best letters will appear in the com- 
ing numbers of ‘Vogue. They are excellent 
reading — especially for the advertiser who 
wants to be sure that his medium has both a 
practical and a personal appeal. 


b pa ee Se a 
443 Fourth Ave., New wf 


Advertising Manager 





















































































































The Little 


NCE upon a time an adver- 
tising manager, in venture- 
some spirit, wandered into the ac- 
counting department of his con- 
cern. He noticed a pile of state- 
ment forms reposing in the waste- 


basket, and promptly asked the 
reason. 

“Those?” said the. credit mana- 
ger. “You see our. statement 


forms are headed and dated in ad- 
vance of the end of the month, 
while work is slack. A_ blank 
statement is made out in the 
name of every account on our 
books, but all of our customers 
do not buy every month. Those 
against whom we have no charges 
during the current month natur- 
ally do not get a statement, and 
the blanks are thrown away. It 
costs more to erase and change 
the dates than to head up entirely 
new forms.” 

The advertising man borrowed 
one of the discarded statement 
forms, and went away with it. 
Next day he came back with in- 
structions. “Hereafter,” he said, 
“we are going to send out every 
statement, regardless of whether 
there is any charge on it or not. 
Every blank will carry the follow- 
ing in imitation typewriting : 

“‘Sorry to note that we have 
no charge for you on this month’s 
statement. If for any reason this 
is due to neglect on our part, can’t 
we rectify it? Your credit is 
good.’” 

oa * * 

The Schoolmaster knows an- 
other advertising man, whose 
concern sells direct to retailers, 
who has persuaded the credit 
manager to enclose with every in- 
voice a booklet enumerating the 
dealer-helps which are offered. 
The dealer has just bought the 
goods, and is asked to pay for 
them, which is just the right 
moment to show him that the 
company is ready to help him sell 
them. At least that is what the 
advertising manager says. He 
says, too, that the booklet, coming 
in the same envelope with an in- 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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» Th 
val hav 


that sing 
sentiment 
sort of 8 
i, Ast 
picture 3 
without 
its advert 


voice gets better attention than 
might be the case if it were sent 
separately. 

All of which only goes to shoy 
that the credit department an( | 
the advertising department do got 


necessarily revolve in . 
orbits. / — A wr 
” Se ce ond Th 

A half-page ad of Alex Brown — 
& Sons, Baltimore, the olde 2 
banking house in the United 0% 
States, came to the Baltimore Wit 
News as a direct result of gt 
Printers’ INK items which Adve. Ee 
tising Manager Frank D, Web) ila 
made use of in advertising his have 
own columns. To the School og 
master, Mr. Webb writes: “There on the 
is hardly an issue of the News in most 
which one of. my own ads does 84 
not appear with reference  @ ™® 
Printers’ INK. All of our copy, ic a 
due to press of time on myself,s * 
forced to do duty more than onee. = 
Some of these ads appear quite = 


a number of times, and are left 
standing until a new lot is gotten 
up. At the present time almost 
everything that is standing in the 
composing room is based on 4 
Printers’ INK article.” 

* *” * 


Mr. Webb has no copyright on 
his use of Printers’ INK, and the 
Schoolmaster is glad to pass his 
method along. In a recent issue 
an item appeared quoting the vice- 
president of the Chalmette Laun- 
dry, New Orleans, as to the value 
of advertising in his business. Mr. 
Webb reproduced it, and made it 
the text of an advertisement ad- 
dressed to Baltimore laundries. 
dwelling upon the advantages of 
advertising as an investment 
which not only brings returns 
new business, but later is found 
intact in the form of increased 
good will. Similarly, items are 
handled which refer to any other 
line of business which may pro 
duce good prospects for the at 
vertising columns 

ok ok * 

Somewhere, somebody calls af 

insurance policy “the last love lee 













ut.” The Schoolmaster does not 
recall having seen a better life in- 
girance ad than is expressed in 
that single phrase. Speaking of 
gntiment in business—the right 
grt of sentiment—there you have 
i, As the title of a sympathetic 
picture it might become famous 
without the loss of a particle of 
its advertising value, ss 


A writer in Direct Advertising 
ad The House-Organ Review 
descants upon the ease with which 


B : 

olden a trade-paper may be edited by 
United subscribing to a clipping bureau. 
Itimore ‘Without previous training or 


natural aptitude,” he says, “you 
can safely undertake to edit an 


‘a average trade-paper, provided you 
ng his fave @ bright stenographer to 
choo). i paste up the clippings.” Further 


on the same writer alleges that 
most of the local correspondents 
‘daimed, by the trade-papers are 
myths, and that the great bulk of 
original editorial matter is the 
rankest sort of free puffs for ad- 
vertisers. 
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The Schoolmaster notices the 
above, not because the publication 
of such nonsense is likely to do 
any harm to the trade press, but 
somebody ought to warn the gen- 
tleman, in an entirely friendly 
spirit, that such indirect reflec- 
tions upon the business sense and 
integrity of advertisers who use 
trade-papers is hardly likely to 
benefit the “cause” of house- 
organs and circulars. Many ad- 
vertisers use all three media, The 
point is that in attacking the trade 
press in this way, the author im- 
peaches not only the ability but 
the sanity of those who advertise 
in trade-papers. No man in his 
senses would spend money for 
space in publications of the 
character which this author de- 
scribes, 

Direct Advertising is published 
for the purpose of convincing ad- 
vertisers of the value of circulars, 
letters and house-organs. Well 
and good. But the Schoolmaster 
hesitates to believe that the best 
way to persuade a man is to call 
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The J, B, Williams Co., (Soap, Perfumes, 
ue Taleum Powder, ete.) Glastonbury, Conn, 

fr, Farm Journal, (nearly 1,000,000 ciroula- 
° tion), Philadelphia, Pa, 

It 1, Lewis Cigar Mfg. Oo. (Largest Independent 

d- Cigar Manafacturers in the United States), 

Newark, N.J, 

Ps. Waldes & Oo., (Koh-I-Noor Dress Fastener), 
{ New York City. 

0 Neverslip Mig. Co., (Horse Shoe Oalks), New 


Brunswick, N. J. 
Ballard & Ballard, (Millers) Louisville, Ky. 
rocer Oo., (Wholesale Grocers), 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 
John Bird Oo, (Teas, Cottees, Spices), Rock- 


d land, Maine, 

Elsinore Perfume Oo., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
€ Anderson-Wilson Paper Oo., Inc., Richmond, 
r Virginia. 


TUN 
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A PREMIUM PLAN 


That Doesn’t Tie Up a Cent of Your Capital in Pre- 
miums Nor Make You Pay for Unredeemed Coupons 


Among Our Hundreds of Clients Are the Following: 


(Note Particularly the Various Kinds of Businesses) 


Write for particulars and free booklets on Premium Advertising 


THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER CO. 
Dept. 11A, 253 Broadway, New York 


Oray Brothers (Motor Oar Supplies, Hard- 
ware, ete.), Cleveland, 0, 

Metropolitan Magazine, New York, N, Y. 

Pittsburgh Provision and Packing Oe. 
(Butterine, Butter, Eggs and Cheese), 

burgh, Pa. 

United Breweries, Chicago, Ill, 

Chero-Cola Co., Colambus, Ga. 

Ryan-Hampton Tobacco Oo., Louisville, Ky. 

Dunbar Molasses & Syrup Oo., New Orleans, 
Louisiana, 

Southern Ootton Ot! Oo. (Mfrs. of Snowdrift 
and Wesson Oooking Oil), New York City, 

Brannan Baking Oo., Fredericksburg, Va. 

Morton Salt 0o., Ohicago, Ill. 

Southern Photo-Material (o., Atlanta, Ga. 

Wabash Baking Powder Co., Wabash, Ind. 
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No Agricultural List is Complete Without 


FARMING 


“The Farm Paper With a Mission” 
200,000 copies twice a month 
—Pays Farmers Who Read It— 

So, Pays Advertisers Who Use It 
Samples, Rates, Particulars Cheerfully Given 
UP-TO-DATE FARMING 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
New York Chicago 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB, 





Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 36cents. 


Actual average circulation 131,428 








CIRCULATION means 
nothing. It is the person- 
ality behind a paper which 


makes it forceful. 


wan | WISCONSIN 
‘ y Agricoctorist ff 














How to Use Motion 
Pictures in Your 
Business! 

It’s a little booklet issued 
in the interest of better 
advertising and merchan- 

dising. 
Send for a copy today. It’s 
yours for the asking. 


SMALLWOOD 
FILM CORPORATION 
Flatiron Bldg. New York City 


Printers’ Ink 


Celebrates its Twenty-Sixth Birthday 
with a special 


Anniversary 


Number 
Dated July 23rd 


First forms close July 14th 























him a fool. An unwise champion 

can often do more harm to hi 

cause than all its enemies, ° 
aR eet 


The Los Angeles power com. 


| pany which opened the paper tg 
| see an editorial arrow pointing jy 
| its ad, followed by a column of 
| more or less uncomplimentary ej. 


torial opinion, must have felt a 


| good deal like Swift & Company 


did the other morning when th 
discovered their Little Cook Ks 


| traying the virtues of “Premium? 


ham and bacon just above a spa- 


| ghetti ad which started out with 


the kind words: “We Americans 
eat far too much meat. Don't 
forget that meat takes up thirty. 
five per cent of the nation’s food 


| bills; that’s far too much.” 


| An “Easy-Chair” View of the 


Convention 
Wittiam_ G. CLIFForD, 


Sales Plans & Commercial Literature, 


| 
| 


hicago 
June 29, 1914 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The June 25 issue of P. I. isa 
masterpiece, both as to handling of ma 
terial and quick action in reporting the 
convention. Before reading the con 
vention number of P. I. I had been 


| sympathizing with myself for not hay- 


ing the time to attend the convention, 
Now I have no regrets whatever. For 
how can I, when P. I. brought the 


| convention right to my home, where] 
| could view it from an easy-chair? 


W. G. CLrrrorD, 


Changes in Paint Trade Journal 

Louis L. Drake, who was the man- 
ager and one of the principal stock 
holders of the Paint, Oil and Drug Re 
view, of Chicago, for over four years, 
has re-entered the service as Easter 


| representative with offices in New York 


City. Mr. Drake has recently been the 
owner and publisher of the Paint Trade 


| Journal. 


E. R. Drake assumes the advertising 


| management at the home office and the 
| secretaryship of the company. He is 
| secretary of the National Association 
| of Paint Jobbers and the Paint, Oil 
| and Varnish Club of Chicago. 


| Wants Words “Corn Syrup” 


Instead of Glucose 
The American Manufacturers’ Asso 


| ciation of Products from Corn has re 
| quested candy manufacturers to use the 
| words “corn syrup” hereafter in place 
| of “glucose.” A prejudice has riset 


against the term glucose, it is explained, 


| and it is desired to educate the public 


as to the wholesomeness of corn sytup 


| without having to overcome the preéji- 


dice against the other term. 
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mn of Classified advertisements in RINTERS’ InK” cost twenty-five cents an 
y edie agate line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time 
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or. 
un! aDVERTTOING AGEETS BUSINESS MANAGER 
Spa- for high class weekly publication. Experience 
with LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. in advertising and subscription department es- 
ican Rens Advertising Agents. Established sential. Address, R.S. ‘T’., P.O. Box 1680, N. Y.C, 
* , 1g. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA 








tT TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





paciric COAST FARMERS of Oregon, Washington, 
idaho and California can best be reached thru 
the old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC FARMER, of 
Portland, Oregon—Weekly, 45 years. 













BILLPOSTING 















O. aSheet Posts R11]. 
LOTECTEDZAND| GUARANTEE DISHOWING 
LAPHAM Bi SPROVIDENCESR 





B, — Ty 
Standish-Barnes Co. 











COPY WRITERS 





FALL ADVERTISING NOW PREPARED 
at Summer rates. Strong, virile copy written— 
booklets, follow-up letters, etc. Your work has 
psychological force to it when we prepare it. At 
itfifteen years, AD. WIDDER CU., 151 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn, N. Y. 












FOR SALE 











MAL ORDER BUSINESS that can quickly 
be made an excellent Druggist’s proposi- 
tion. I have to sell out at a sacrifice. $2,500 
cash buys business, good-will, trade-mark, .sup- 
plies. etc. Worth $10,000 to right man. Write 
orwire me at once! JOHN D. ARTHUR, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 








HELP WANTED 





EXPERIENCED Advertising Agency Copy 
Writer. One who can write house organs 
preferred. State age, experience, and salary 
expected. Address, THE CRAMER -KRASSELT 
Company, 354 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








paper stock and how to handle men. 


have some money to put in the business. 
full particulars address P. O,. Box 344, Ft. 


Wayne, Indian 


a. 


Also must 


For 





Y A LEADING 


AFTERNOON. NEWS- 


PAPER in one of the largest and most pro- 
gressive cities of the South, a first-class adver- 
tising man, capable of handling and developing 
big and little advertisers, and writing good copy. 
Only a man with high ciass qualifications want- 


ed; right salary to right man. 


Address, giving 


experience and salary expected, Box DD-357, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





ANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ [NK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 


and 14 lines to the inch. 


No smaller 


copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 

for a _ one-time _ insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 


cepted 








MODELS 








ILL SMALL, perfect working models of 





your product in the hands of your traveling 
salesman increase your sales? That is our 
specialty. Model and experimental work for 
Prices reasonable. MAROA 
MANUFACTURING CO., Maroa, III. 


inventors also. 








POSITIONS WANTED 








Asst. Adv. Mgr 


ally advertised goods (electrical) desires new 
connection. Graduate technical college. Age 25. 
Designs and writes advertisements, catalogs, 
booklets, etc.—prepares sales letters—handles 
printing, photographing, retouching, engraving. 
Good correspondent. Western location pre- 
ferred,’ Box CC-3765, care of Printers’ Ink, 


now employed by firm 
* manufacturing nation- 
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EPENDABLE YOUNG MAN, 25, corres- 

pondence trained, eléctrical and mechanical 
experience, desires position as assistant to adv. 
manager, or will take charge small adv. dept. 
Address, Box DD-353, care of Printers’ Ink. 





CANADIAN ADV. MANAGER wants posi- 
tion with firm who will appreciate constant 
successful efforts. Ten years’ experience ad- 
vertising, selling and printing. Now with con- 
fectionery firm. Address, Box CC-374, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG MAN, 23, married, live wire, thor- 

oughly experienced in printing, engraving, 
electrotyping, etc. Can handle purchasing or 
forwarding depts. in agency or serve 1s Assistant 
Advertising Manager. Highest -eterences. $20 
per week. Box CC-370, care of Printers’ Ink. 





You may write an ad that is a 
masterpiece, but unless you place it in the right 
medium it is wasted. I understand the writing, 
laying out and placing of ads, am familiar with 
all phases of advertising. Can you use me? 
G. R. DICKSON, 1445 Girard St., N. W., 
Wash., D. C. 


ARTIST and WRITER 


Blue eyes, curly hair, white teeth, skinny as 
Cassius—but my wurrd what a ‘ring - tailed 
snorter for ideas and copy that are “‘ human."’ 
Why am I in “ Positions Wanted" column? 
Just ask me and sign your name, Address, Box 
CC-373, care of Printers’ Ink. 








OULD APPRECIATE hearing from com- 

pany who could use the services of high 
grade salesman and detail man. Can successful- 
ly handle missionary work, window campaigns, 
sampling, etc., and be of material assistance in 
sales or advertising departments. Position must 
present future for well-educated, energetic man 
of thirty, Box DD-354, care of Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A JOB 


Small agency in need of all-round man, 

can secure services at reasonable salary of 
man who writes good copy, knows space 
buying and printing, and can plan a cam- 
paign or chase a prospect. Ten years’ ex- 
perience. Box CC-871, care Printers’ Ink. 


SALES = ADVERTISING MANAGER 
NOW EMPLOYED 


WILL MAKE A CHANGE 


I am now supervising the advertising and selling 
of manufactured products retailing at from $25 
to $2,000—and selling chiefly by mail, as it can 
be done with the class of goods I am promoting. 
If proposition offered s interesting, I will make 
achange. Prefer growing company that still 
has room for development. Address, Box CC-372, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 














PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





THE AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN with 

capital and experience, who desires to be- 

— a publisher, we can offer several good 

hear ery HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 
est 23rd St., New York City. 
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Bound Volumes 
for 


Branch Offices 


Geo. F. Eberhard, the 
Pacific Coast advertising 
agent, considers it 0 
important that all his 
offices have files of 


PRINTERS’ INK fa 
reference he has ordered 
extra 1914 sets for the 
purpose. 
1914 Bound Volumes 
4 books issued quarterly. 
$8.00 post paid 

Printers’ Ink Publishing (. 


12 West 31st Street 
New York 


A RA a a 
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[ROLL OF -HONOR 








‘for one year. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
Ink a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 

















Lene 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, Gy. Average for 1913, 
29,002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Hest and 
cleanest advertising medium in Atapama. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Average gross circulation 
first three ibeathe, 1914, 7,336. 
CONNECTICUT 


Hew Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,680, 5c. 


laterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 


Wi 
A regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,532. 


ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Heraid, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691. 


Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation tor 1913, 
Daily, 21,668; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 


fouth Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average May, 
1914, 14,026. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-ERye. Average 1913, daily, 
$818; Sunday, 10,518. “All paid in advance.” 
Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,595. 
lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 


Washington, ve. Fourna:. .Oniy daily in 
County, 2,003 suoscriders. All good peopie. 


Waterloo, Hvening Courier, <6th vear; Av. dy. 
1913, 9,281, April daily aver. 14,763. 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 191 
daily, 30,669, — 


Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61,328. 


« LOUISIANA 
wen nee, tem, net daily average for 1913, 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Journal, daily avera: 
‘ ge 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir, in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commerciai. Average for 1913, daily 





Portland, Avening Express. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,637. Sunday 7élegram, 13,008. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,783. For June, 10914, 

78,762 daily; 68,915 sunday. 
I'he adsoiute correctness of the 
GUA fam atest circuiation rating accorded 
Ye — the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 


Sworn net average circulation March, 
1914: Daily, 199,186; Sunday, 287,410, 


Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136, lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 


The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 


Boston, Avening Transcri~t (O@). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount o! week day ad. 


Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. Iorl, 
16.987; 1912, 18,338; 1913, 15,873. ‘lwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers heid thoroughly, 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1913, 19,498. 


Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"1g, 21,904. I'he “‘Home”’ paper. Larg’st ev'gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1913, 81,231 


MINNESOTA 


The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. riche 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 








UA 
G AN » 
TEEO 
Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 


monthiv. Actual average for first 3 months, 
£914, 109,000, 
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Minneapolis, Tribune, W. }. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average net paid circulation for 
1913, daily Trioune, 106,753 ; Sug- 
day 7rsdune, 169,163. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 125,602. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily, Jan. Ist, 1913, 


to Dec. 31, 1913, 10,728. 


NEW YORE 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
103,269; daiiy 61,755; Anousrer, evening 47,656. 


Buffalo, Evening News. 
1913, 93,379. . 


Daily average, for 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. Y. Zhe Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1913, 7,262 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1013, 23,006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte News has absorbed the Chronicle. It 
is the best advertis’g proposition in this territory. 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e) av. Mar.,’14 
6,024. Semi.Weekly Sentinel, av. Mar.,’14, 7,174. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1913: Daily, 113,497; Sun., 144,054 
For May, 1914, 126,439 daily; Sunday, 166,257. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos. 
1913, 22,535; 23,363 av., May, 1914. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 


all other Erie papers combined. E, 
Katz, Special Agt.,-N. Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 
Philadetphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Koll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 1913, 79,959; 
the Sunday Press, 170,667. 


UA 
Seg: 
aay 


Washingion, Retorter and Observer, circulation 
average 1913, 13,575. 





INK 


West Chester. Local 
daily, W. H. Hodgsen, Avent 
1913, 16,186. In its qand yea, 
Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field, Devoted 
to home news, hence is a h, 

aper. Chester Count 
in the State in agricultural wealth. oe 


UA 
Onn 
TEED 


Wilkes-Barre, 7%mes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
av. for 1913, 19,187. ‘‘ Charter Member A. A, A.’ 


York, Dispatch and Daily 


Average for 1913 
19,187. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Datly News, (evening) 66th year, 
Covers field. Circulation for 1913, 4,118. 


Pawtucket, Xvening /imes. 


Average circulg. 
tion for 1913, 21,628 —sworn 


Providence, Daily Journal. Swom 


ave. net paid for 1913, 19,086 (©@). Sun. 
day, 30,494(@@). The Evening Bulletin, 
47,502 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 


Westerly, Datly Sun. S. E. Conn. and §, 
Rhode Island. Sun to every 7 persons. Aver, 
cir., 1913, 5,680, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia, State. Actual aver 
age for twelve months ending 
Dec, 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Sunday, 18,625. Jan., 1914, 
average, daily and Sunday, 
23,014, 


VAR 
Onn 
aa) 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Average, May, 1914, 
6,16 
WASHINGTON 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 10913, daily 


and Sunday, 21,681 


Tacoma, News, 
20,610 


Average for year 1913, 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, April, 
1914, daily 6,618; semi-weekly, 1,388, 


Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. Daily aver 
age circu. Jan. 1st to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,882. 
ONTARIO, CAN. 
Fort William, farthest West city in Onterio. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1913, 4,712. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, for 1913, 12,862. 
Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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Want-Ad 





Mediums 








CONNECTICUT 


EW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
N ymof State.| Rate lc. a word. Av.’13, 19,286. 
MAINE 

HE Hvening Axpress and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combined 1c. a word; 7 times, 4c. 

MINNESOTA 

HE Minneapolis Tribune, 

Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 

ing want ad medium of the great 

GUAR Northwest, carrying more paid 

AN want ads than any other daily 

aay) newspaper in the ‘I'win Cities, 

Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 

dividual Want Advertisements 

than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 

word, cash with the order; or to Cents a line, 

where charged. All advertising in the daily 

appears in poth the morning and evening edi- 

tions jor the one Charge 





MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 

recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore 


NEW YORE 
THE Buffalo Zvening News is the best classi-. 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., /smes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation 
UTAH 


Siang Sait Lake 7rsoune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 











by the sign ©.—Webster’s Dictionary. 


$32.76 if paid wholly in advance 


OO) Gold Mark P apers (‘O®@) 


Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 


Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
‘ tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full yeas, with 10 per cent discount, or 
























ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (QO@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (OO) 


Boston Hvening 7 ranscri¢t (@@), established 
1830. ‘The oniy gold mark daily in Boston. 


Worcester L’Opinion Publique (OO). Only 
French daily among 76,000. French population 





MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Uniy Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. ‘The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn age (@@) is ‘THE advertising 
Medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magasine(@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 263 Broadway, N. Y 


New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentivns. the 
New York Heraid first. 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (Q@®) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Koll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1913, sworn net average, Daily, 79,969. Sun- 
day, 170,667 


THE PITTSBURG 
©o DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (OO), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘‘'lhe R. I. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 
‘The Memphis Commerciai-A ppeal (@@) is the 
oniy paper in the state of ‘lennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘he Commercial 
Appeal passes both quality and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 


only Gold Mark, daily in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 





New York Tribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 





vertising appropriations are being made. 
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American Farming 

Am. Lithographic Co... 

American Machinist 

American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

Arkenberg-Machen Co. .... 

Ayer, N. W. & S 


Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
Breeders’ Gazette 

Bridgeport Telegram 
Burlington Free Press 


Calkins & Holden 
Classified Advertisements 
Cloud Publishing Co..... 
Collier’s 

Cosmopolitan 

Country Gentleman 

Curtis Publishing Co 


Dyer, George L., 





Everybody’s Magazine 


Farm Journal, The 
Fitchburg Sentinel 
Frey, Charles Daniel, Co.. 


Gold Mark Papers 
Good Housekeeping Mag... 


Hamphire Paper Co 
Harper’s Bazar 
Hill Publishing Co 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Home Life 


Indiana Farmer 
Inland Farmer 
International Silver Co 
Ives, Harold, Co., Inc 


Kansas City Star 
Kansas Farmer 


Lincoln Freie Presse 
Lippincott’s 
Lynn Item 


McGraw Publishing Co.... 
Mahin Advertising Co 
Manchester Union 


Meriden Record 

Metallurgical & 
Engineering 

Metropolitan 


Michigan Farmer 

Missouri Farmer 

Movie Pictorial 

Moving Picture Publicity.. 
Munsey’s Magazine 


Needlecraft Publishing Co.. 

New Bedford Standard and 
Mercury 

New England Dailies 

New Haven Register 


Ohio Farmer. 2 
Oklahoma Farm Journal... 2 


Passaic Metal Ware Co.... 53 
Pennsylvania Farmer 2 
Photoplay Magazine 

Pittsburgh Chronicle Tele- 


grap 
Tittsburgh Gazette Times.. 88 
Popular Electricity 

odern Mechanics 

Porter, John Newton, Co.. 
Portland Express ‘ 
Prairie Farmer 
Printers’ Ink.82-83, 97, 104, 106 
Progressive Farmer 2 


Roll:.of Homer. .o<s<5 «6 107-108 


St. Paul Farmer 

Salem News 

Scribner’s 
Simmons-Boardman Publish- 


ing Co. .. . 
Smallwood Film Corporation 104 
Springfield Union 86 
Standard Farm Paper Ass’n 2 
Strathmore Paper Co 9 
Sunset—The Pacific Monthly 99 


Theatre Magazine 
Today’s 


Up-To-Date Farming 


Vanity Fair 
Vogue 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Want-Ad Mediums 
Waterbury Republican 
Wisconsin Agriculturist ..2, 
Worcester Gazette 


Youth’s Companion 








$120 double page 
$60 a page 





ADVERTISING RATES 


$30 half page 
$15 quarter page 


Smaller space, 85c per agate line—Minimum, one inch 
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A PARADOX 


/ERHAPS you think of Vanity Fair as merely, 
Pp frivolous magazine. That it has also a strongly 
useful side has possibly never occurred to you, 
Yet Vanity Fair has more practical features than 
most of the professionally serious magazines— 


The Vanity Fair Shoppers 


Any article advertised or mentioned editorially in Vanity Fair will 
be bought free of charge by a trained corps of shoppers. This 
service places the best shops and manufacturers within arm's 
length of every reader, no matter where he or she lives. 


Real Estate Service 


Vanity Fair not only publishes from three to. six pages of per- 
sonally investigated real estate, but stands ready to refer inquiries 
to those agents and private owners who buy and sell first-class city 
and country property. 


Kennels and Motors 


A New York advertising man recently asked us to find hima 
dog that can lick his neighbor’s terrier. This is more bloodthirsty 
than most of the requests that come in from people who want 
dogs and motors—nevertheless, Vanity Fair was quite able to 
handle it. 


Clothes 


Vanity Fair’s two big fashion departments give the latest styles , 
for both women and men; together with Vanity Fair’s advertis- 

ing pages, these departments cover the whole clothes question as 

it presents itself to people of more than average means. 


Now, this side of Vanity Fair—the helpful, prac- 
tical side—is responsible for its close personal appeal 
and for its heavy advertising patronage. Run 
through the July number and see how Vanity Fair 
everywhere meets the reader on the ground of 
serviceability. 


—_—_—_ 
Advertising Manager 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Read the July summary, page 96 of this Printers’ Ink | 





